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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


National Civil Service Reform League, 


BOSTON, IsT AND 2D OF OCTOBER, 1890. 


WEDNESDAY, 1st October. 


At 4.30 P.M. Joint Meeting of the General and Executive 
Committees at the Parker House. 

At 6.00 p.m. Informal Dinner to the members of the Gen- 
eral and Executive Committees at the Parker House. 

At 8.00 p.m. The Annual Address, by the Hon. George Will- 
iam Curtis, at Tremont Temple. The public to be invited. 


Tuurspbay, 2d October. 


At 10.00 A.M. First Session of the League at Meionaon Hall. 
Election of Officers; Reading of the Papers; Reports of 
Associations. The public to be admitted to hear the papers 
read. 

At 2.00 p.m. Second Session at Meionaon Hall. Reports 
and Resolutions. For members of the League only. 

At 6.30 p.m. Dinner at the Parker House to members of the 
League by members of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
League. 


Room at the Parker House on October 1st and 2d, for the 
free use of members of the National League. : 


THE MONTH. 





THE most important event of the past month has been the 
complete rout of the spoilsmen before the Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Civil Service Reform. The recent 
hearings have been devoted to the nature of the methods used 
by the Commission and the workings of the law. This was the 
occasion for the reiteration of all the “ chestnuts ” of silly ques- 
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TERMS { {6‘Cunts ren Cory 
tions asked at the civil service examinations ; but, with the Com- 
mission there to confront him with the examination papers 
actually used from the beginning to the present day, no one 
dared to repeat those ridiculous yarns. One of the committee 
gave Mr. Lyman a chance to deny the question about the polit- 
ical career of Congressman Lodge, which had the run of the 
papers this last spring, and to deny by wholesale all such stories. 
In the end, Mr. Roosevelt had the floor all to himself, Con- 
gressman Grosvenor being so completely put down and humili- 
ated by his misinformation as to leave the committee-room in 
disgust. 


OccaSIONALLY we come across a well-informed citizen who 
still believes such absurd questions as the distance of the moon 
from the earth are asked in examinations for clerkships. If 
any of our readers comes across such a misguided individual, it 
would be well to send us the name and address, that we may 
mail him a copy of this hearing. 





ANOTHER month has passed by, and the Administration has 
done nothing toward punishing those officers of the Old 
Dominion Club who made illegal assessments on government 
clerks for the support of the Mahone campaign in Virginia 
nearly a year ago. Another grand jury met in Washington in 
the past month, but no action was taken; and the correspond- 
ent of the Springfield Repudlican says District Attorney Hoge 
has received no instructions to proceed in the matter. The 
Civil Service Commissioners believe the government has a 
strong case, and District Attorney Hoge has said the same 
himself ; but nothing is done. 

What is the effect of this delay? Another political campaign 
is at hand, and a most important one,— the campaign for the 
election of Congressmen. The issues of the tariff and of the 
supremacy of the Republican party are to be tried. No stone 
will be left unturned by the party workers the turning of which 
stone will aid them in any way. It is now well settled that 
office-holders may attend caucuses, primaries, and conventions, 
and take active part in campaigns with impunity. Such actions 
are breaches of the spirit of the civil service reform, but not of 
the letter of the Civil Service Law. The eyes of the party com- 
mittees, when seeking funds for this important campaign, will 
be turned naturally to the office-holders. The letter of the law, 
however, offers a barrier — though a weak one, still a consider- 
able barrier—to levying assessments on government clerks. 
The shrewd politicians of the President’s party will go as far as 
they see they will be allowed to go; and what do they see? The 
‘President has had a clear case of breach of the law put before 
him, the only instance under his Administration where the facts 
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were easily proven and the law evidently broken. The assess- 
ments, however, were made in behalf of the President’s own 
party in a campaign in which the President was interested ; and 
nothing has been done to punish the offenders excepting certain 
talk of prosecution, which, however, the Administration has ap- 
parently taken pains to see has never been followed up. What 
will be the impression left on the minds of these party commit- 
tees? Will it not be that assessments, if made on behalf of the 
election of Congressmen in sympathy with the Administration, 
may be made with impunity, the letter and spirit both of the Civil 
Service Law to the contrary notwithstanding? It is not enough 
for the enforcement of the law that these offenders be punished 
some six months hence, but, if the law is to be obeyed this au- 
tumn, the prosecutions must be pushed immediately, if indeed it 
is not too late already. The Administration has practically ad- 
mitted again and again that it has nothing to do with enforcing 
the mere sfirit of the law, but we have taken the ground more 
than once that in its sworn duty to enforce the law actually 
written the Administration would not fail. Must we now re- 
treat from this position ? 


THE change among federal office-holders in Massachusetts 
has not resulted in an improvement, as far as carrying out 
the spirit of the Civil Service Law is concerned. The order of 
President Cleveland of July 24, 1886, against undue participa- 
tion in politics, was rigidly observed in Massachusetts while he 
was President. Colonel Kent, who was appointed naval officer 
at Boston under President Cleveland, resigned from the New 
Hampshire State Committee before entering upon the duties 
of his position; and Mr. Fitzgerald, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, did not appear at any convention as a delegate or 
otherwise during his term of office. The same is true of the 
other officials. The “machine” was distinctly separated from 
the public service ; and certainly, as far as the State of Massa- 
chusetts was concerned, a great improvement took place over 
past years. What has happened now? The Republican party, 
which so criticised President Cleveland for his failures to ex- 
tend the reform, and which charged those reformers who voted 
for Mr. Cleveland with having deserted the cause of reform, 
has come into power; and in the old Commonwealth, where the 
civil service reform ideas are as far advanced as anywhere 
in the country, Mr. Currier, the new naval officer, still acts as 
secretary of the Republican State Committee of New Hamp- 
shire, and within the past three weeks has served in that 
capacity at a meeting of the managers with Secretary Chandler 
in Boston. Mr. Orcutt, the new Collector of Internal Revenue, 
enters actively into the factional contest of the Republicans of 
the sixth Middlesex senatorial district as a delegate to the con- 
vention. These gentlemen receive no rebuke from Washing- 
ton, nor from their party leaders; and, as the canvass becomes 
warmer, there is no reason to believe the Republican “machine” 
will lack the open and active association of those who draw pay 
from the Treasury. 


THe World’s Progress (Cincinnati, Ohio) has criticised the 
report of the National League’s committee on the Patent Office. 
It says, among other things, that, since the introduction of the 
civil service rules into that office, “the scholarship of the force 
is, probably, somewhat higher. The average age is very much 
less.” We have written the author of this criticism for his 
statistics as to age or his foundation for the statement as 
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to increased scholarship. His reply furnishes neither. The 
Fourth Report of the United States Civil Service Commission 
shows that the average age of the eligible list from which the 
general lower appointments are made was 27.4; of the book- 
keepers, 33.2 ; of the assistant examiners for the Patent Office, 
24.9. The higher grades of patent examiners are appointed by 
promotion from the assistant examiners. This does not show a 
very youthful age for entering upon the government service. 
As to the scholarship, all we can say is that it may chance to 
be true that the scholarship is higher. That is not improbable ; 
but we have examined the competitive tests for that office, and 
they have nothing which require any scholarship to pass them. 
The tests for assistant examiners requires a knowledge of 
mechanical drawings and the like, consisting largely of the very 
kind of work that would be required in performing the practical 
duties of the office with as much “scholarship” as is furnished 
by an ordinary public grammar school. 





Amonc the addresses delivered at Chautauqua this year was 
one by Mr. Roosevelt in defence of Civil Service Reform not 
only as an ideal, but as an accomplished fact, as far as the ser- 
vice is covered by the present law. He states that thirty thou- 
sand offices had been transferred from the arena of partisan- 
ship, and that the law had been fairly well enforced. When 
met by the statement that nine-tenths of the appointments by 
competitive examination under Mr. Cleveland had been set 
aside under Mr. Harrison, he replied that it was just the other 
way,— that ninety-two per cent. of the persons who had ob- 
tained office by that method under the last Administration still 
held their offices. The American (Philadelphia) says: “This is 
gratifying so far as it goes, but goes a very little way toward 


the reform of our civil service. It has not been in the way of 


a reconstruction of the postal service of the country for partisan 
purposes, as Mr. Clarkson showed. It is not a method by 
which the majority of the places under the national govern- 
ment can be reached. And, even as it is, the places filled by 
these examinations are to a great extent the perquisites of the 
party in power, as it is understood that others will be made un- 


‘ comfortable if they do succeed in passing the examinations.” 


We should suggest that if, in the places covered by the law, 
only 8 per cent. have been changed, while among the post- 
masters who are not under the law something like 60 to 70 per 
cent. have been changed in the same time, the remedy is to 
extend the law to the post-offices. The law may need some 
modifications, as applied to postmasters; but there is the Lodge 
bill now before Congress, which would do a great deal of good. 
As to making subordinates uncomfortable, it is true that hap- 
pens in some cases; but, where it does happen, it is because 
the’ Administration has failed to observe the spirit of the law 
and appointed a spoilsman at the head of an office. If g2 per 
cent. stay on, besides all dropped out by death, all resigned, 
and all removed for good cause, the “discomfort” cannot 
be very great, taking the whole service together. 


¢ 





A REPUBLICAN paper gives as the reason Congressman Yard- 
ley of the Seventh Congressional District of Pennsylvania has 
failed to be renominated that “he has been wrecked on the 
rock of his post-office appointments. It was impossible to 
please everybody with these ; and, after intolerable annoyance 
and labor over them, he succeeded in displeasing so many 
persons that he would probably be defeated now if he were 
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nominated. The post-office ‘patronage’ he has found a snare 
and a delusion indeed.” Sir Robert Peel wrote the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith during the days of the spoils régime in England, “I 
try to defer as long as possible the evil day which brings to me 
the invidious duty of selecting one from a hundred candidates 
and disappointment to ninety-nine of them.”* Some of our 
Congressmen are having this same trouble with the ninety-nine. 





THERE has been a long fight in Massachusetts between ex- 
Postmaster Blunt of Haverhill and Mr. Hobart for the position 
of surveyor at the Boston custom-house. Each had his army 
of workers and friends and his political backers. The fight has 
been going on for a long time ; and every sort of intrigue, influ- 
ence, buttonholing, threatening, promising, and the like has 
been resorted to. At last, Mr. Blunt receives the appointment, 
and the papers draw a doleful picture of the gloom in which 
Mr. Hobart and his friends are cast. Hints of “betrayal” 
have been given out. 

What does it all mean? It would have been an easy matter, 
hardly exciting any comment, to have promoted some efficient 
assistant surveyor at Boston or some capable surveyor of an- 
other smaller port, and we should have had a competent and 
experienced man for the place. Neither Mr. Blunt nor Mr. 
Hobart has any training for the place, no special knowledge 
of customs laws and procedure. What it really means is that it 
is a trial of strength between two rival factions in the Republi- 
can party. The one that received the “recognition ” now goes 
to the conventions as a great power: the other feels it must 
stand aside for the time being in the party councils. What 
have the public gained out of all this? They have not gained 
in the efficiency of their custom-house, and a great deal of 
time of their Congressmen has been wasted with a wrangle, 
just because the public allows the spoils system to continue ; 
and, when the next conventions are held, the public will find, 


instead of an attempt to select the best candidates, schemes 
are being pushed for carrying out the bargains made in re- 


lation to these very fights for places. So the people are the 
losers everywhere, at the custom-house, in the time and atten- 
tion of their Congressmen, and in the caucuses and conven- 
tions. 





In the last number of the Civit ServicE REcoRD, we pre- 
dicted that the investigation into Commissioner Raum’s con- 
duct of the Pension Office would be a whitewashing affair ; 
and the reason we gave for it was that Congress is, under the 
spoils system, implicated in the appointment of Mr. Raum and 
many of his subordinates, instead of being an independent body, 
as was intended by the Constitution. Furthermore, we stated 
that numerous appointments or retentions had been made with 
special reference to placating prominent members of Congress. 
The result has been just as we predicted. The make-up of the 
committee charged with the investigation was peculiar, as it did 
not include the member who preferred the charges. At the first 
hearing, all the most important and damaging evidence was 
ruled out in an arbitrary and illogical way, and further hearings 
have now been postponed. One of the charges is that Mr. 
Raum has forced subordinates to take stock in his refrigerator 
company. It now turns out that Congressman Smyser, whom 
Mr. Reed put on the committee at Mr. Raum’s own suggestion, 
is a stockholder in this very company, and has been since the 


* Letter of May 6, 1844. 








hearings put off the committee only after that was proved on 
the floor of Congress. All the charges against Commissioner 
Raum are very grave, very specific, and backed up by the 
testimony of many reputable and disinterested persons; and, 
if the hearings go on as they have begun, we might as well have 
a government by the sultan and his harem, and be done with it. 





WHEN the’ New York Central Railroad officials needed men, 
during the recent strike, in such large numbers that they could 
not select them one by one by actual trial, they instituted an 
examination of the men which appears to be very like the 
method of labor registration under the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Commission, explained in the August number of the 
Civit SERVICE RECORD. 





For a long time past, the Kittery, Me. (near Portsmouth, 
N.H.), Navy Yard has been filled with extra workmen about 
election time, to aid the fortunes of the candidate for Congress 
of the party in power. 

The first break in this custom occurred during President 
Cleveland’s Administration, when no extra force was employed 
at that yard during or just before the elections. It was pro- 
posed that a large extra force be employed there this autumn. 
The navy yard is in Speaker Reed’s district. Mr. Reed was 
elected by 2,700 majority in 1888, and the district gave 
about 1,200 in 1889. It was charged in Congress that 
the employment of this extra force was intended to affect the 
approaching Congressional election rather than to subserve the 
public interests. It appears that an act of Congress was 


| passed June 30, directing extra work to be done and making 


the appropriation for the same. The Secretary of the Navy, 
Tracy, was subsequently asked, by a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, whether this work was necessary, To this 
point he makes no reply, excepting to refer to the act of Congress. 
If there had been conclusive reasons for the necessity, Secretary 
Tracy would very likely have given them. At all events, the 


passage of the act of Congress is not conclusive as to the 


necessity for the work, which, it was thought at the time, would 
aid the election of one of the leaders of the party in the major- 
ity of both branches, and especially in view of the power now 
held by Mr. Reed as speaker under the new rules. During the 
debate in Congress official documents and former speeches by 
leading Republicans were qi oted, showing it would be a waste 
to have this extra work done ; and, with no satisfactory answers 
to these, the bill was forced through.* On the whole, it looks 
very like a return to the old method. On account of unforeseen 
delays this extraforce has not been used, and Mr. Reed has 
beee elected without it. Secretary Tracy made a very creditable 
statement that he will not allow the navy yards to be used to 
help anybody’s election ; but the Secretary of the Navy has to 
act through subordinates and many of these believe in using 
the navy yards for the very purpose Mr. Tracy con- 
demns. We have also Congressman Lodge’s statement ¢ 
that the positions in navy yards will have to be used for 
political purposes till they are included in the Civil Service 
Law. If, however, the laborers, skilled and unskilled, were 
all selected by the fair, non-partisan, simple, and inexpen- 
sive method employed by the Massachusetts Civil Service 





*See Civil Service Chronicle (Indianapolis) for August, 1890, p. 146. 
+ See letter of Mr. Lodge, Crvit Service Recorp, November, 1889, p. 52. 
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Commission for selecting all kinds of laborers for the cities 
of Boston and Cambridge, it would save all suspicion of parti- 
san purposes in employing any force, large or small. The 
system applied to Boston has effectually stopped the extra 
employment about election time, simply by taking away the 
motive for it, and so has saved the extra cost of applying the 


' system several times over. 





Tue Knights of Labor, in connection with the recent strikes 
on the New York Central, have passed resolutions demanding 
that the government take charge of all railroads. As the 
Boston Hera/d points out, this could be done only by adopting 
an extensive system of civil service reform. When an incom- 
petent or inexperienced man is rewarded with a post-office for 
his party work, the only inconvenience is the miscarriage or 
delay in a limited number of letters, and this the good-natured 
public can stand; but changing engineers and firemen every 
four years, and putting in caucus-packers and convention wire- 
pullers, would lead to killing and maiming the people, which is 
a much more serious matter. 





THE system of apportioning the appointees to the depart- 
ments at Washington under the Civil Service Law among the 
States and Territories works to considerable disadvantage, as 
far as the efficiency of the service goes. As a matter of fact, 
some of the States on account of their distance from Washing- 
ton and the agricultural occupations of the inhabitants furnish 
very few candidates, although local examinations are held in 
each State. On the other hand, the District of Columbia and 
the States near Washington and some of the States with large 
business centres furnish a large number of trained clerks, 
book-keepers, stenographers, etc., who on account of their ex- 
perience pass the practical examinations of the Commission 
with very high per cents. Many of them have to be set aside 
for far inferior candidates from remote States, causing often 
delay in filling the place, as well as less efficiency. Sooner or 
later we hope the apportionment plan will be abandoned or 
modified; but at the same time the present system does away 
with political influence and the use of the offices as rewards for 
party work, and the system of apportionment is so thoroughly 
believed in by the public at large that to force its abandon- 
ment ahead of a change of public sentiment might peril the 
reform itself. 





Ir is most gratifying to notice the advance of the reform 
sentiment, not only among editors, professors, and other “liter- 
ary fellers,” but also among the great masses of the people, and 
even among those most devoted to politics. Our reform seeks 
to liberate the people from boss rule, and to bring them into 
closer contact with their representatives, by making the latter 
responsible to them instead of being responsible to the politi- 
cal bosses. When the American people get hold of this idea, 
then we may say good-by to the spoils system. The action of 
our reform is indirect, it has been grossly misrepresented by its 
enemies, its name is an awkward and misleading one, and its 
friends have not always represented it plainly and clearly. It 
is therefore most encouraging to find the Republicans of Wayne 
County, New York, at a convention held at Lyons early in 
August, adopting such resolutions as these: — 


Resolved, That as loyal Republicans, sincerely attached to the principles 
of our party and proud of its record, we view with alarm the growing dis- 








content which prevails in its ranks, which we believe to be largely due to 
abuses which have crept into its management. 

Resolved, That we condemn and denounce any attempt to build or 
strengthen a personal following by assuming to parcel out in advance pub- 
lic offices, which are the gift of the people, and should be conferred, held, 
and administered solely in the interest of the people at large. 


Resolved, That we insist upon the larger individual freedom of thought, > 


speech, and action, without dictation or interference; upon the free, fair, 
untrammelled, and unbought expression of caucuses. 

Resolved, That we insist that no man, or set of men, shall be permitted to 
make the Republican party subservient to their own personal aggrandize- 
ment, or to dictate nominations, or to ostracize Republicans who refuse to 
surrender their manhood and bow in submission to their will. 


The Republicans of Wayne County have got at the very core 
of civil service reform principles, and have expressed them 
clearly and emphatically. As Father Cronin said at the Buffalo 
Association meeting, the country is fast becoming “a govern- 
ment of the people by the bosses and for the bosses,” and we 
want to make it a government “of the people by the people 
and for the people.” 





In the last number of the Civit SERvICE RRcoRD we ob- 
jected to the way Mr. Delemater, the Republican candidate for 
governor, met the serious and specific charges of obtaining his 
nomination to the State Senate by use of money. These 
charges had been made by a prominent member of Mr. Dele- 
mater’s own party; and he had not denied them, but instead 
said, “ My answer will be that I shall carry my own district.” 
We objected to this answer as insincere, knowing, as he must, 
that the vote, as party votes go, is not even an indication of 
what the voters think of his character, to say nothing of the 
fact that most of the voters have made no investigation into it. 
We offered to publish any denial or explanation of these 
charges which might come to our attention. Since then Mr. 
Delemater has made a sweeping and emphatic denial of all 
these charges. In reply, however, to this denial, Mr. Delema- 
ter’s accuser now announces in an open letter that at a time 
and place not yet determined upon, he proposes to give the 
public a bunch of facts as undeniable as Mr. Delemater’s 
denial was broad and explicit. Between these two we are not 
called on to decide at present ; but, in allying himself with the 
Quay machine, Mr. Delemater has admittedly implicated him- 
self with methods quite as bad in principle as the methods he 
has taken the pains to deny. 





THE accusation of changing the vote of a convention by the 
direct use of money is indeed considered a serious one. If the 
accusation is believed, the public may be relied on to defeat 
the briber at all times, excepting, perhaps, at great political 
crises. To such charges, almost any candidate is very sensi- 
tive. What difference, however, is there between influencing 
members of a convention by the use of money in hand and 
offering them money in instalments to be paid in the future 
by way of government salaries, or threatening to deprive one 
already in a government position of such money? Yet this 
bribery by patronage is the very essence of the spoils system. 
Such men as Clarkson and Quay boast that it is the hope of 


getting these future instalments of money that makes men work , 


at caucuses and conventions; and, indeed, so low an idea of 
their countrymen have some of these leading spoilsmen that 
they believe the American people would lose all interest in 
politics but for these inducements before them. The conven- 
tion that nominated Mr. Delemater had in it many officials who 
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knew perfectly well that, if they did not vote as Senator Quay 
wished, they would lose their places. It had in it many others 
who were working in hopes of rewards of office, and who knew 
equally well that the only way to get any such offices was also 
to follow the bid of Senator Quay. Now, can a convention 
carried on in such a way be any more relied on to express the 
wishes of the people than a convention in which money in 
hand is used? Such a convention expresses the wishes of the 
briber in either case, and not the will of the people; and bribery 
by patronage is essentially just as bad, both morally and politi- 
cally, as bribery by money. 





Now, let no one suppose we intend to imply this bribery by 
patronage is always done bya direct bargain. Sometimes it 
may be so done, no doubt. Usually, however, it comes through 
an implied understanding. If one walks into a store, and asks 
the keeper of the store to give him an article, the law implies 
a promise to pay, and will enforce the promise, though no words 
were used. If a workman works for one with the assent of 
one’s agents, the law implies a promise to pay that workman. 
No less under the spoils system is it implied that successful 
work for a candidate has to be paid for by officers; and to 
ignore the implied promise is to put one’s self entirely outside 
the pale of practical politics. Sometimes mere hints are made 
that such and such a man, whose support is uncertain, would 
make a good officer in such and such a position; and, with a 
man not admittedly corrupt, the hint must be very indirect and 
hidden, or the bait will not be taken. The effect is just the 
same, however ; and any spoilsman true to his friends will keep 
these promises. As a Quay organ said some months ago, re- 
ferring to the hold Quay had on President Harrison for patron- 
age, there are “pledges which, whether expressed or implied, admit 
of no default.” 

It is the purpose of civil service reform to expose this bribery 
by patronage, to arouse public sentiment to the point where 
candidates will be as sensitive to charges of obtaining a nomi- 
nation through the aid of patronage as to charges of obtaining 
one through cash in hand. We also intend to regulate the 
distribution of the great bulk of the non-elective offices, so they 
cannot be delivered in payment of political “pledges.” We 
_ intend to demonetize that kind of coin, in the interest of the 
people as against the bosses. 





Ir is not true, as reported in the papers and stated in the 
last number of the Recorp, that the Democratic postmaster 
at Monson, Mass., has been reappointed. The Postmaster- 
General’s refusal to appoint a Democrat, “unless it is clear 
there is no Republican to fill the office,” has brought forward 
two Republican candidates, who, if the convenience and wishes 
of the inhabitants, and not the party feelings of Mr. Wana- 
maker, were to be considered, would never have applied. Mr. 
Farrington was originally appointed on the recommendation of 
citizens of both parties, and it is citizens of both parties who 
have desired his retention. 





WE see by the Sixth Report of the Civil Service Commission 
of the State of New York (p. 15) that in the oral examinations 
they have given up the plan of having the answers taken down 
by a stenographer; and, instead, the examiners mark the candi- 
dates at the time, the report saying that thereby the board has 
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an “opportunity to observe the manner of answering and the 
peculiarities of the individual.” ‘This is very plausible, but it 
is extremely dangerous. The great advantage of the competi- 
tive system is that it excludes partiality; and one of the chief 
safeguards consists in preserving the questions and answers, 
so that, if any mistake or unfairness occurs in the marking, 
it can be discovered and corrected. By this change there is no 
record to prove whether the candidates were marked fairly or 
not, and thus a broad opening for fraud and favoritism is made. 





THE Massachusetts Civil Service Commission have made a 
change in their method of examining the candidates for police 
in the cities outside. of Boston. For the examination in the 
city of Boston, as we showed in the Crvit Service Recorp for 
March, 1890, the candidates are each furnished with a book 
containing the more important duties of the police. These 
books the candidates are supplied with when they make their 
application, and have some months in which to study them, and 
in the examination are asked questions showing their practical 
knowledge of these duties and their power of understanding 
and applying printed regulations. This has worked so well 
that a book has been issued for the use of police candidates 
for the other cities of the State. This book has twenty-two 
pages. It gives short and clear definitions of those crimes and 
misdemeanors with which police have to deal, an account of a 
few of the legal processes that police constantly have to use, 


‘the principal regulations in force, and the proper method of 


treating drowning persons. Questions on these subjects are 
to be substituted for the questions on “local information ” 
heretofore used. 





Mr. CLARKSON’S™ resignation from the position of First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General took effect on Monday, September 
1. In the eighteen months of service he has appointed 32,335 
fourth-class postmasters, or at the rate of 72 a day, allowing for 
no holidays. This is the highest number ever reached. In his 
office there is also kept the record of the presidential post- 
masters,— that is, first, second, and third classes; and, of the 
total number of about 2,617 such offices, all but 400 have 
been changed within this same period. 


CLEVELAND AND HARRISON. 


When Mr. Cleveland became President in March, 1885, there 
was but just one Democratic office-holder among the presi_ 
dential appointees in the federal service. He was the collec. 
tor of internal revenue in the First District of Missouri, who 
had been appointed by President Grant. It was a perfectly 
natural feeling, shared even by a few professed civil service 
reformers, that something like an even distribution of the offices 
should be made between two great parties before, as a prac- 
tical measure, it would be possible to establish the reform. Of 
course it was wrong in principle to make appointments on 
the ground of politics at all; and, as we frequently pointed out 
at the time, once allowing partisan removals and appointments 
to begin, it would be practically impossible to stop making 
them. 

With this excuse for numerous changes, President Cleveland 
sent to the Senate the nominations of 2,731 persons between 
March 4, 1885, and Aug. 2, 1886. On the incoming of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s Administration, there was not the same excuse 
for changes. A large number of office-holders were Repub- 
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licans, probably twenty. per cent. of those subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. Notwithstanding that, President Harrison 
sent to the Senate the nominations of 3,600 persons between 
March 4, 1889, and Aug. 2, 1890. This represents 869 more 
changes in the first seventeen months than Mr. Cleveland 
made in the same time. 

We have another basis of comparison, and that is the post- 
offices. ‘Taking the two full fiscal years covering the early part 
of the two administrations, the appointments under Mr. Cleve- 
land numbered 32,501, and under Mr. Harrison 43,291, or 
nearly one-third more. Each of these two periods includes 
eight months of the previous administration, but in the last 
eight months of an outgoing administration there are not many 
appointments outside those required for new offices. _ 

It is true that the number of changes does not furnish an 
exact measure of faithfulness to civil service reform principles ; 
but, when we consider that in the classified service in the de- 
partment, where there is no chance for political removals, the 
changes amount to only 8 per cent. a year, and that the changes 
among the postmasters amount to more than half the service 
in two years, the influence of politics in causing unnecessary 
changes is manifest; and the greater excess under President 
Harrison shows that his Administration is not paying, at best, 
any more attention to the principles of the reform than Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s. 





CIVIL SERVICE HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 


| EXTRACTS. ] 


The Civil Service Committee of the House of Representatives has 
had three neering on the practical workings of the Civil Service 
Law. The first hearing was on August 9. 


RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


Commissioner Lyman said, in answer to a question, that the first 
formal suggestion of putting the railway mail service under the civil 
service came from the Commission in a letter sent more than a year 
before the action was taken by the President. He thought no formal 
suggestion had come from the head of the Post-office Department. 

Mr. LeHLBAcH. Since the service has been under the Commis- 
sion, have you noticed an improvement in the service? 

Mr. LyMAN. The time has been almost too short to quite tell, but 
in my opinion there has been a gradual and marked improvement. 

Mr. Greenhalge wanted to know whether the present thorough 
system of marking the merits and demerits of the clerks in their 
service was in vogue before the service was classified, and Mr. Lyman 
said that it was. 

Mr. Lyman said that putting the railway mail service under the 
civil service rules had not interfered with the discipline of the service 
in the slightest, as the same system of examinations was used in 
the probationary period as was formerly used. Putting the service 
under the system merely made sure of competent men for this pro- 
bationary period and removed the appointments from political influ- 
ences. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. How many employees are there in the mail 
service ? 

Mr. LYMAN. Just about 6,000. 

Mr. Lyman said that one class of men who handled the mail ex 
voute were exempt from examination: these were the men handlin 
the mails on steamboats. In these cases the labor was light, an 
usually the clerk of the boat handled them. He thought that, of the 
6,000 clerks in this service, between 1,500 and 2,000 had been ap- 
pointed through the Civil Service Commission, the greater number of 
which, he thought, had been appointed on account of increase in the 
service. The witness was asked if there were any physical exami- 
nations for these positions. He answered that there were none, 
except the certificate from a physician, which was required. From 
eighteen to thirty-five was the age limit for appointment. 


NO FOOLISH QUESTIONS. 


The work was very laborious. Considerable amusement was 
created by Mr. Greenhalge asking why in an examination paper a 


young lady had been asked, “Who is Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
what memorable acts has he performed?” 

Mr. Lyman answered that, while the Commission had the highest 
regard for Mr. Lodge and his character, and the actions which had 
marked his life, no such question as, this had ever been asked. 

Mr. Greenhalge said that it was believed by a number of members 
that this question had been given. It was at first thought that it 
was a joke of the tyrant of the House, Thomas Brackett Reed; but 
he had denied it, and now the Commission had denied it. 

Some member here suggested that the story must have emanated 
from Mr. Lodge himself. 

Mr. Lyman said that, speaking in all seriousness, he had read and 
heard of many foolish questions which it was charged had been asked 
on various occasions ; and he was able to say that in every one of 
these cases no such question had been asked in any examination. 
One examination, which was for a junior professor, and naturally of 
a very technical character, had been published as a specimen of the 
usual examinations of the Commission. 

Mr. Hopkins said he had been told that, in a letter-carrier’s exami- 
nation in Chicago, the question had been asked: Give the States 
bordering,on tide water, their areas, and the distance of their capitals 
from Washington. 

Mr. Lyman answered that of course no such question had been 
asked, and remarked that neither the present Commissioners nor their 
predecessors were blanked fools. Mr. Lyman then continued with 
his statement, taking up the customs service. 


VARIED EXAMINATIONS. 


All the examinations for this branch were prepared by the Com- 
mission at Washington, and were held in April and October of each 
year at the different ports. The examinations differed for each 
grade, being for clerks, inspectors, assistant inspectors, weighers, 
assistant weighers, gaugers, assistant gaugers, and examiners of 
merchandise of various sorts. The last was the most important, as 
the examination was technical in its character, the object being to 
get men familiar with some class of merchandise, so that the govern- 
ment could realize immediately on their experience. The examina- 
tion papers for this grade were prepared by boards of experts. 

Fey Hopkins asked if the service had been benefited by being clas- 
sified. 

Mr. Lyman answered that they could only judge by results. For- 
merly, men were appointed through somebody’s influence. If they 
were capable, the service was benefited; if not, it was a question of 
the amount of their influence whether they could be discharged. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Lyman said that up to 1872 he had no 
knowledge of any examination for fitness ever being held in the ser- 
vice. At that date, under the civil service of General Grant, examina- 
tions were held at the port of New York, which, however, were dis- 
continued in 1875. Under Hayes, examinations at this port were 
renewed, and have been held under some form ever since. Outside 
of New York generally, up to the passage of the Civil Service Law, 
no such tests have ever been held. - 

Mr. Hopkins. Was not efficiency the test previous to the civil 
service system? 

Mr. LYMAN. Judging from a report of the Senate, made some 
time since, I should answer no. 

Mr. Lyman continued by saying, “The testimony of public of- 
ficials is all to the effect that the efficiency of this branch has been 
greatly increased since the service was classified.” Mr. Lyman 
then took up the classified post-offices. There are forty-five post- 
offices under the system. Examinations are held at these twicea 
year, the grades being clerks, letter-carriers, messengers, and stamp- 
ers. Registers are kept at the local offices and certificates made by 
the local boards, who are supposed to keep the Commission informed 
as to every step. Owing to the 


LACK OF CLERICAL FORCE 


at Washington, the Commission has not been able to keep abreast of 
this department, so as to know always whether the work is being car- 
ried on properly. Mr. Lyman here proposed a plan for the bettering 
of the service, which, he said, the Commissioners considered of 
great importance, and which he hoped the committee would seriously 
consider. He thought there should be organized at Washington 
a board of examiners large enough to examine and mark all exami- 
nation papers. This board, he thought, would require twenty ex- 
aminers ; and, in case it was established, the help of the men detailed 
from the departments, and also in a large measure the local boards, 
could be dispensed with. Mr. Lyman also went into the plan brought 
out by Mr. Roosevelt in his statement that the rule regarding local 
boards be so changed that the Commission could appoint on them 
men not in the public service. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, it was proposed to stop 
for the day. . Before.adjourning, however, Mr. Roosevelt said, in rela- 
tion to the charges that the Commission had asked foolish questions 
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in their papers, he wished to say that he challenged any one to bring 
such questions and lay them before the committee. 


TuEsDAY, Aug. 12, 1890. 

The committee met at 10.30 A.M., to continue the hearing of the 
Commissioners. 

Present, Mr. Hopkins (in the chair), Mr. Greenhalge, and Mr. 
Stone. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT appeared before the committee. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. Do you wish to make a statement or a re- 
sponse to questions ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to make a brief statement, princi- 
pally on the points that I have jotted down as you examined Mr. 
Lyman, and then I can answer any questions you may see fit to put. 


OBJECTS OF THE REFORM. 


In the first place, in answer to a question put to Mr. Lyman as to 
the special objects of these examinations. In response to that I will 
say that the object is twofold. We believe that by introducing this 
system of examinations we will measurably improve the public ser- 
vice, and we believe that we will immeasurably better public life by 
taking the public service out of politics. I only speak for myself, for 
I have always thought that we had a pretty efficient and a pretty good 
public service ; and, while I think it can be bettered by the introduc- 
tion of this system, I think the main point is to take the service out 
of politics. I regard as noxious any thrusting of the public service 
into politics, and I think that the benefit that will come will not alone 
come to the public service, but especially to those engaged in the 
duties of public life. 

Mr. STONE. What objection have you to politics ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. None whatever. I like politics, but I object to 
being opposed in politics by a man who is 


IN POLITICS FOR THE SAKE OF THE OFFICES, 


for the sake of what he can make, and not because of his belief con- 
cerning the great public questions of the day. It is a bad thing 
for political life to have it controlled by a band of organized mer- 
cenaries paid from the public treasury. 

Mr. STONE. Would you have a statute making it a penal offence 
or making it the ground for dismissal from the service of an employee 
of the government for taking part in the management of political 
matters which you have just spoken of ? 

Mr. RoosEVELT. Such a statute would be largely disregarded. 
Still, it might have an effect in abating the activity of the office- 
seekers in politics. But civil service reform does this now: it pre- 
vents their being interested save as all good citizens ought to be in- 
terested. . 

Mr. Stone. Do you think it is wise or desirable to take the 
opportunity to hold office from the people of the country, and to de- 
stroy that active interest in public affairs which the expectation of 
political reward encourages ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I certainly do; but i must answer your ques- 
tion a little at length. I think the active interest in politics that is 
taken by a man, purely because he gets something out of politics, is 
a noxious influence, injuriously affecting his vote as an intelligent, 
good citizen. His object is to benefit himself or his pocket, not the 
country ; and it is an excellent thing to destroy the active interest in 
public affairs which is only excited by such an object. I say a man 
who wants to be a government clerk or a letter-carrier ought to have 
the right to be chosen in consequence of showing his fitness, in open 
competition, without ,favoritism, to fulfil the opm e of the 
position, and not because he is the henchman of some influential 
politician. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. You think the political interest which termi- 
nates only in obtaining reward by political office is not of a very high 
character? : 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It is of a very low character. I like to see a 
man take an interest in politics because he is in favor of Republican- 
ism or Democracy; because he is for or against free trade or protec- 
tion; because he believes in a national election law or does not be- 
lieve in it. I like to see a man take an interest in politics because 
he feels deeply interested in the great and vital questions of the day. 
Otherwise, I > A not think his interest is useful, but, on the contrary, 
harmful, especially if his only care is to see whether he or his friends 
can get some little bit of patronage or turn out the man that has it. 

Mr. STONE. Who is going to organize political parties and polit- 
ical programmes and conduct political campaigns and torch-light pro- 
cessions? Are you opposed to torch-light processions ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No, sir: I am not opposed to torch-light pro- 
cessions, but I know as a mere matter of personal experience that, in 
all my political combats, I could do a great deal better with the young 
fellows who had my success sincerely at heart than I could with the 
office-holders. I would rather have the polls manned by disinter- 
ested young men who are interested in the cause, I mean by volun- 





every time. There will never be the least difficulty in organizing the 
parties 


OFFICIALS IN SYMPATHY WITH THE ADMINISTRATION ? 


Mr. STONE. The question I asked was intended for a much nar- 
rower scope than you have given it. When I asked what objection 
you had to politics in the public service, I referred more particularly 
to the man’s relation to the service here in Washington, or wherever 
it may be. What objection, for instance, have you to this adminis- 
tration, being a Republican administration, having control of the 
public work, and by that I mean having those in office who are inter- 
ested in the success of that work and that administration ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Ninety-five per cent. of the work here in the 
departments under this or any other administration is purely minis- 
terial; and, if a man is fit to do it, he does it because he wants to do 
his work faithfully, and because his chief makes him faithful, and 
without the least reference to the politics of the President for the 
time being. The work of a clerk in our Commission, or in the Pen- 
sion Office, or the Treasury Department, has nothing whatever to do 
with that clerk’s belief in Harrison or Cleveland, in free trade or pro- 
tection, or his belief or non-belief in free silver. His business is to 
do the work of the people. He has to perform certain clerical duties 
and certain other duties that have nothing at all to do with his out- 
side political belief; and the moment that you begin to appoint men 
because of their politics, and not because they are able to do a cer- 
tain line of work which is assigned to them, that moment you 
subordinate the efficiency of their work to their efficiency as poli- 
ticians. 


BETTER WORK. 


I have spoken with both Secretaries Blaine and Windom (and I do 
not think it is any breach of faith to quote what they have.said), they 
both having been cabinet officers in 1880, before the Civil Service Law 
was passed, and being cabinet officers in 1889, after the law went 
into effect. Both expressed themselves to me warmly in favor of the 
law because it relieved them from pressure and enabled them to get 
more work out of the employees prior to the change of parties. 
Under the old system, just before elections the clerks all got demoral- 
ized. Each one was thinking of what influence he should have to 
get to maintain himself. Mr. Windom told me that one of the most 
painful experiences he had ever had was under the old régime, when 
the multitudes of Treasury clerks met him in the antechambers, 
beseeching him that they should be spared; telling him that they had 
this influence or that influence, or that their influence had gone away, 
or that they understood that there was a movement being made to 
turn them out. That was the case when there was merely a change 
in administrations of the same party. He said he had come in now 
after a change of parties, and nothing of the sort occurred; for the 
clerks felt a reasonable security in their positions as long as they 
behaved themselves. 

Mr. Stone. I see the force of the objections you urge against 
having this entire army of office-holders used as a political machine 
in the interest of a party, and all that; but look at the other side of 
the question a moment. Suppose when Mr. Cleveland was elected 
President,— and such a thing might happen at any time where one 
party had been for a good while in possession of the government, 
and were practically of those in the employ of the government 
belonging to the dominant party,—in such a case as that, where a 
new administration comes in and finds the department entirely in the 
hands and under the control of persons in sympathy with another 
party, and with ideas of policy and government opposed to the exist- 
ing administration, I would like to know whether you think it is a 
good plan, under that condition of. things, to have the administration 
embarrassed in the prosecution of its policies and its work by havin 
the entire ministerial work of the government under the control o 
people who were not interested in pushing it as rapidly as possible 
and making it a success as far as possible! 

Mr. RoosEvELT. In the first place, you speak of a very excep- 
tional state of things, and a state that I do not think is likely to occur 
again. In the departments now a continually increasing percentage 
is composed of men who have come in under our examination, and 
that means that they are divided with rough accuracy between the 
two parties. I will touch on that later on, and show that it will be 
impossible hereafter for an administration to come in and find a great 
bulk of the employees of the opposite party. In the next place, I 
think that the administration should change the officers, and men 
high up who have to do with carrying out the policy of the party ; 
but the purely ministerial clerks, who have nothing to do with carry- 
ing out the policy of the office, should not be changed. The Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties alike intend to secure efficiency and 
economy in the merely ministerial and administrative offices. You 
will not find one party saying it believes that letter-carriers and clerks 
and copyists should work faithfully, and the other party paying ae 
should not. You will find both parties saying that they should do all 
the work they can. We do not find in the office of the Civil Service 


teers, than by the office-holding hacks. They will beat the hacks | Commission or in any office of the government that the average clerk 
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has any change made in his desire to do his work well and merit the 
approbation of his immediate superior, or see that the work of his 
division is kept well up, because the President is a Democrat or 
Republican. You will not find that any of the subordinate officers 
of the Treasury Department or the Post-office Department, any man 
with ten or a dozen persons under him, would allow his work to fall 
behind merely because of a change of parties. It would rather be 
the contrary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that as a,matter of theory or as a matter of 
practice ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I said as a matter of practice. It has been my 
experience here, and the experience of men who have spoken to me 
on the subject. One or two men have said it was the other way, but 
the enormous bulk of them have expressed the opinions to which I 
have given utterance here. . 

There is one other point I desire to cover. I do not say that our 
system is an ideal system. There are plenty of faults in it and plenty 
of shortcomings. All 1 say is that, as a whole, our system is a very 
great improvement over the patronage system, and that it ought not 
to be compared with an ideal state of things, but with that state of 
things that existed under the spoils system when this law was en- 
acted. Itis easy to show our shortcomings compared with an ideal 
state of things, but it ought to be compared with things as they 
were under the spoils system. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


I would like to give an answer to Mr. Hopkins’s question yester- 
day, as to what our work was. I would like to speak of what my 
work was yesterday. I got over to the office about nine o’clock in 
the morning. ‘The first thing to do was to answer the mail. If it 
were possible, I should like to have a stenographer to do my writing ; 
but, at the present time we cannot use the stenographers to do our 
correspondence, as we have such an insufficient force of clerks gen- 
erally. First of all, I had to answer a dozen letters of various kinds. 

I will give you samples of the letters. There were two from Con- 
gressmen and one from a Senator, wanting to know how it happened 
that a certain person passed an examination and had not been certi- 
fied, and whether a certain man or woman that had passed and been cer- 


tified was going to be appointed or not. Those letters were answered ; | 


and one letter went to the man himself and one to the Congressman, 
explaining where the man stood and what his position was. I then re- 
ceived a twelve-page letter (and I mention it as a sample of the corre- 
spondence of every day) from a high federal officer, bemoaning what he 
hastily concluded to be the utter breakdown of the civil service system. 
He instanced a female copyist from one of the Southern States that had 
applied for an examination, and was on our list while we were actually 
holding examinations under the pretence that we needed more men 
from the Southern States. I had to write a long letter explaining, 
in the first place, that we needed not females, and that having females 
on the list did not help us when the department asked for a male. 
The letter asked if it did not show the absolute breakdown of the 
system to take two months to tell where an applicant stood. I had 
to explain that it was no more a breakdown of the system than the 
delay of the Supreme Court of the United States in reaching a case 
for a year or two means the breakdown of justice. The parallel is 
exact. Having innumerable things to do, we have to do the best we 
can, and take the most important first. The writer of this letter also 
explained that this was 


“ A WONDERFUL YOUNG LADY.” 


I then looked up the young lady’s case; and I found that she had 
failed to pass, especially in Pos ‘ad And I found that she spelled 
“events ” with two /’s, and “ mischievous ” with an / and “ paired ” 
she spelled “ -a-r-e-d,” and misspelled eleven of the words given 
her. Her average was 45. 

The next letter was from a man who was discharged under the last 
administration out of the custom-house of New York, saying — as 
they all do—that he had been discharged purely on account of his 
politics, that it was because he was a black Republican, and he now 
found himself barred by the year limit, and would I not instantly 
have that rule changed. I had to write him, explaining that under his 
statement he suffered an injusiice, but that the system really worked 
well as a whole, and we could not possibly change it. Those are 
samples of the correspondence. At a quarter-past ten I came here, 
and as soon as I got back to the office at half-past twelve I was met 
by two people, one a Kentuckian who wanted to take a promotion 
examination, and who was in a hurry and wanted to go back to his 
wife and children in Kentucky. On account of the proper man being 
overwhelmed with work, I had to attend to him. I showed him the 
papers, and told him the kind of examination he was to have. Mean- 
while there was a lady waiting in a furious temper because her 
daughter had failed to pass. She insisted that they were good 
Republicans, and the marking had been done by Democratic exam- 
iners. I finally showed her her daughter’s papers, and that it had 
really nothing to do with politics. That made no difference. I think 








she threatened to write an article for the Post. That took me up to 
about a quarter-past one, and I went to lunch and came back about a 
quarter of two. The regular work I am at is drawing up tables 
showing the observance of the law generally in the Post-office Depart- 
ment for the first year of the present administration. I worked for 
an hour at that. Then I had to go upstairs to see how the exam- 
iners were marking those papers which are coming from the South. 

That bill allowing the extra clerks in the Pension Office has been 
reported in the Senate; and we must have these Southern papers 
marked up, in order to keep the apportionment all right. Our force 
are now turned in on Louisiana and Alabama. We are 


WORKING LIKE BEAVERS 


at that. We are also at work getting up the figures for our annual 
report. While I was at that, a man came to say that the super- 
intendent of the railway mail service had made a demand for a 
clerk from the State of Georgia, and that the list was exhausted, and 
that we must have more railway mail clerks. That necessitated my 
at once going down and holding an impromptu conference with the 
other two Commissioners, and then writing a letter to the Postmaster- 
General, explaining to him that, if the Post-office Department could 
not deal fairly with us and give us something like its proper quota of 
examiners to do our marking, we would be unable to do their work; 
that we ought to have four examiners from his department, but we 
have only one, and him only a part of the time; and that, unless they 
would send down at least two men at once, we would be unable to 
provide for the railway mail service; that it was an injustice to detail 
men to do the post-office work from our force, to the neglect of the 
work of the Interior Department, the War Department, the Treasury, 
and other departments. As soon as I had written that letter, a clerk 
came in at once to have me decide on the appeal of one of the 
bureaus here in Washington against our. having refused to allow a 
special promotion under a certain rule to a man who claimed that we 
had allowed it to another man. The question came as to whether a 
man having been a file-striker had performed a clerical work. I had 
to find out what a “ file-striker” was; and I made my decision and 
showed it to my colleagues. By that time it was nearly four o’clock. 
I then spent an hour and a half working over these reports from the 
different post-offices. When I left the office, Mr. Lyman was still 
busy in his room. This is a sample of the routine work of the day. 
Here followed a discussion as to the advisability of a single-headed 
commission, suggested by Commissioner Lyman. Mr. Roosevelt 
said, I question very much if under existing circumstances it would 
be wise to change the three-headed commission to a single commis- 
sioner, because at present we have a constant struggle to make the 
public understand that we are acting in a strictly non-partisan way. 


NEED MORE CLERKS. 


The CHAIRMAN. You have spoken about the duties of yourself 
and associates from day to day, and what each is required to do; and 
could not a great part of those duties be performed as well by a 


thousand-dollar clerk or by a messenger? 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. They could be. About one-third of my labor 
could be done by a messenger or a clerk. The remaining two-thirds 
could not be done by anybody but myself. If I had a stenographer, I 
would not have had to perform the labor of writing my own letters; 
and, if I had a messenger, he could do the running upstairs. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it not an absolute damage to the service to 
compel you to perform the mechanical operation of writing letters and 
things of that sort? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Of course it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. And would it add to the efficiency-of the service 
to have sufficient aid, so that in writing letters you could have a ste- 
nographer and a type-writer, and much of the work of that kind could 
be performed by a lower grade of employees? 

Mr. RoosEVELT.- If I see that one of our stenographers has ten 
minutes to spare, I employ that time, and otherwise I will do it my- 
self. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would not the efficiency of the Commission be 
increased by dividing up the work, so that the people who come there 
to make inquiries about the workings of the Commission could be 
assigned to one of the Commissioners, and then, if that Commissioner 
should see fit, he could detail a clerk who is paid $700 or $1,000 to 
perform that kind of labor, instead of taking the time of the Commis- 
sion itself? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That, of course, would be an improvement. If 
we had a clerk that we could detail to-day, I would at once set him to 
work on those Alabama and Louisiana papers. 


CHANGES IN THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 


Speaking of the changes within the “classified” service of the 
epartments at Washington, Mr. Roosevelt said: 1,109 under Mr. 
Cleveland, 378 under Mr. Arthur, and 399 under Mr. Harrison have 
all come in through our examinations; and that makes 1,586 people 
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who came in through our examinations up to March 4 last, of whom 
348 have resigned or been dismissed during the seven years. I 
have here the figures for some of the local post-offices. These are 
the figures we have gotten through investigations conducted for the 
ast three months, to see how the law has been observed in the 
ocal post-offices. 


LOCAL BOARDS SHOULD BE MADE RESPONSIBLE TO THE COM- 
MISSION. 


We have had great difficulty in executing the law in the local 
offices, as you gentlemen know. The men composing our boards, 
the examiners, are generally employees of the office, and only under 
us nominally. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. Like our friend Shidy, with his dual conscience. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, sir. There are at least two more cases of 
“dual conscience” that have been developed during our investiga- 
tion. One man told us of irregularities four years old, where the 
postmaster had just gone out of office. He explains that he had 
always done his duty faithfully, as the record shows, but that he did 
not feel called upon to volunteer information about the postmaster, 
because he also owed a duty to him,— which was not very different 
from the attitude of Shidy. 


CHANGES IN CLASSIFIED POST-OFFICES, 


We have the figures here for a whole year under the new admin- 
istration for the post-offices at Indianapolis, Denver, New York, 
Jersey City, and Chicago, showing dismissals and resignations under 
the incoming Republican administration. At Indianapolis, 14 per 
cent. of the old force have been removed or have resigned durin 
this time; and in Denver it was 19 per cent., owing largely to the 
fact of its being a flourishing Western city where a great many carriers 
and clerks resign their positions for other employments; in New 
York, it was 8 per cent. within the first year of the Republican post- 
master; in Jersey City, 19; in Chicago, 7 per cent. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. There is quite a difference in New York and 
Jersey City. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, sir. You will see that the number of 
removals ranged from 7 per cent. to 19; but we also have the figures 
for the last year of the previous administration under Mr. Cleveland, 
where, of course, politics could not come in. Removals and resigna- 
tions in New York were 16 per cent.; in Brooklyn, 10; in Boston, 
4 per cent.; in Worcester, 8 per cent.; and in Jersey City, 21 per 
cent. 

In offices like New York, Brooklyn, and Boston, where the admin- 
istration of the office is under such men as Pearson, Hendricks, and 
Corse, it is good. The number of changes in the year I mentioned 
went from 4 per cent. to 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. What were the changes at Chicago during the 
last year of Mr. Cleveland’s administration ? 

Mr. LyMAN. There were two postmasters at Chicago during that 
year. During the last year of Mr. Judd’s administration there were 
very few changes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. On the figures I have given you, you will see 
that the normal number of removals and resignations would range 
from 4 to 16 per cent. We have only been able to get at these fig- 
ures roughly ; and, as I state, these figures are not absolutely cor- 
rect, but only approximately correct. During the first year of Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration there was at Boston 7; Brooklyn, 11; 
Philadelphia, 26; Albany, 46; and New Haven 64 per cent. of re- 
movals and resignations. Under the present administration, at the 
rate of removals and resignations for seven months, in Syracuse and 
Albany it would be 28 per cent. for the year. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is during the first year of Mr. Harrison’s 
administration? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, sir: for seven months of Mr. Harrison’s 
administration. I think it is entirely impossible to show that re- 
movals up to 20 or even 30 per cent., if unattended by other suspi- 
cious circumstances, necessarily make a presumption that a post- 
master has made them for political causes. You can see in Jersey 
City in the last year there were 21 per cent. of removals, stthongh 
the cause could not have been political. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. Except as a matter of faction. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It had the same postmaster. In New York we 
know political considerations could not have entered; and yet 16 
per cent. were removed. During the first year of Mr. Van Cott’s 
administration only 8 per cent. were removed; that is, the number of 
removals has actually shrunk. This, of course, is proof positive that 
practically no removals were made for political reasons. 

I want to give you a little experience in that respect. During the 
first year under the Republican administration at Troy, N.Y., 72 
per cent. of the men were turned out. Governor Thompson and 


I went up to investigate. We went up fully expecting to have to 


recommend the removal of the postmaster for having violated the 
law. Many of the a employees called on us; and we 
examined them at length. e confronted them in every case we 





could with the postmaster. The postmaster was able to give us in 
each instance good reasons, in detail and specifically, why he dis- 
missed them. Some were dismissed for drunkenness, others for 
entering saloons with their uniforms on, for losing mail, for inso- 
lence, for failing to canvass their districts properly, etc. 

In one case the postmaster saw by the newspapers that a man had 
entered the local municipal government by competitive examination. 
In another case a man was running a bakery while holding the posi- 
tion of carrier. In most cases the charges were evidently sustained. 
In the others we took the word of the postmaster and assistant post- 
master against that of the men. There were two or three instances, 
however, where Governor Thompson and I felt that scant mercy had 
been shown the men, and where it is possible that, if the men had 
been of the same political faith as the postmaster, he might have 
given them more chance to explain. But we came to the conclusion, 
on the whole, after looking carefully over the whole case, that the 
action of the postmaster was thoroughly justifiable as regards the 
great body of the dismissals. 

We had been there a year before; and the improvement in the 
cleanliness and order of the office was very marked indéed. We felt 
that we could not possibly make any recommendation for the cen- 
sure or dismissal of the- postmaster under the circumstances. 

It has been a work of tremendous difficulty to get these. facts. 
A postmaster will go out and take the records with him, supposing 
they are his. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. Is he not required to keep records in the 
office ? 

Mr. RoosEVELT. In each office we have a number of examiners. 
They are detailed to do our work, but often neglect it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any suggestions to make to the com- 
mittee on that-point? 


LOCAL EXAMINERS SHOULD BE PAJD. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. I have made one, and I am going to make an- 
other before this investigation closes. In answering that, the recom- 
mendation that I would make would be to pay a salary to the secre- 
tary of each of the local boards of $150 to $200 a year, so that he 
would feel obliged to take the work and do it well, and would be 
responsible. e might have 


AUTHORITY TO APPOINT OUTSIDERS 


on local boards. We can find men in the local civil service associa- 
tions for that work, men like Rose in Baltimore, and Butler and Fish- 
back in Indianapolis. The duties are not heavy, though very impor 
tant; and we could get men outside to serve for small pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think that is a good idea, to select men 
in that way to perform that work ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am absolutely certain it is. I will speak on 
that point later; and I can show it, | think. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. We would like to have you do so. If this 
service is to continue, we should have men to perform these duties, 
and I see no reason why they should not be selected and paid; and 
let them be responsible to some head. 

Mr. RoosEvELT. If the appropriations would allow us to pay a 
small salary of $50 or $20 or $10 to a man, and thereby put him in 
the government service, that would be the best of all things. My 
idea of unpaid men was wholly based on the reluctance of Congress 
to appropriate money. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this service is to continue and recommenda- 
tions are to be made to correct evils that you say exist, it seems to 
me that all matters of the kind should be attended to, so that, if a 
change is made, it can be done as practical as possible. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. You had better make alternate recommenda- 
tions to cover points of that kind, and, if one recommendation to rem- 
edy pernicious practices cannot be carried out, perhaps another can. 

r. LyMAN. If a direct appropriation can be made for examiners 
at the classified post-offices, they should be under our control. The 
men are now often wholly withdrawn from our work. There is no 
reason why we should not have those men under our control. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you were to take people in without pay, they 
might be cranks, so that you could not Ft proper results from them; 
but you could if you designated and paid them. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It ought to be made a salaried position. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. This is’a permanent and effective system, or 
should be so. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. ‘There was a question asked about our 


JURISDICTION OVER REMOVALS. 


Practically, we have none. Theoretically, we can prevent a man 
being removed for refusing to be coerced in his political action, or 
anything of that kind. But, of course, no government official removes 
a man and says, “ You refused to be coerced, and therefore I remove 
you.” He says that he is dirty or lazy, insolent, or something of 
that kind. The man comes to us and says he knows that that is not 
true, but we cannot know it. 
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REASONS FOR REMOVALS SHOULD BE ON RECORD. 


I feel myself very strongly that, when a man is removed, the charges 
against him should be formulated in writing, and should be kept on 
record in the office, not to be given out unless the man demands it; 
and he should be given a hearing. I understand thoroughly that 
there are objections to this proposition, and that sometimes the head 
of a department feels dissatisfied with a man and would like to get 
rid of him without giving reasons. I understand that in individual 
instances it would work hardship, but in the overwhelming number 
of cases it would work good. You cannot get any rule but what will 
work unfortunately in certain instances. As a whole, I think such a 
requirement would be most beneficial. 

Mr. STONE. The only objection I have to that is that it seems to 
remove from the subordinate the idea of responsibility to a certain 
extent to the head of a department. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. All the superior officer has to do is to give his 
reasons in writing why he removed a man, which he can do in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. A clerk in a department who feels that he is 
absolutely independent of his chief can do a thousand and one things 
that cannot be reduced to writing. 

Mr. RoosEvELT. Charges that he was lazy or dilatory or imperti- 
nent would be quite sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. But they could not be formulated? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Oh, yes: they would be. I think that, in a 
department, if a chief under whom that clerk was immediately serving 
should write to his superior that this clerk was not doing his work 
satisfactorily, or was dilatory or unpleasant in his manners, or was 
not efficient in his work, and should put that down in writing, the 
head of the bureau would back this officer, and simply say, “ I approve 
the recommendation.” 

Mr. GREENHALGE. You would make the matter go to the head of 
the Bureau finally? ‘ 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, sir: with the reasons in writing. 

- The CHAIRMAN. A bright clerk may take offence at his chief, and 
in a thousand ways can show — by a nod of the head or a shrug of 
the shoulders, or by walking in or out of the room, or in the manner 
of addressing the chief —that he has an absolute contempt for him; 
and yet a set of charges could not be formulated that a disinterested 
person would pass upon. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the charges could be very readily formu- 
lated in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of one thousand. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY IN RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


Now, as to the comparative efficiency of men in the railway mail 
service under the old and new systems. We have no means of 
getting at that; but, just before the office was classified, estimating 
somewhat roughly, two thousand appointments were made, most of 
the places for which those appointments were made being caused by 
removals. 

Often, these were reinstatements,— possibly in a majority of in- 
stances. It seems to me that the old system is shown to be radically 
defective by this enormous change. Either the 2,000 removals were 
justifiable, in which case the 2,000 original appointments must have 
been bad, or else the 2,000 original appointments were good, in 
which case the 2,000 removals were unjustifiable. It proves con- 
clusively that the old system either allowed a multitude of good men 
to be removed or a multitude of bad ones to be appointed. Either 
the original appointees were bad, and should not have been appointed, 
or the removals were of good men who should not have been removed. 
Whichever administration was at fault in the matter, the system was 
shown to be radically vicious. 

Mr. STONE. What period did the appointment of the 2,000 persons 
cover? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think, roughly, it covered somewhat in the 
neighborhood of two months. I could not give it exactly; but, 
practically, there had been nearly a clean sweep under Mr. Cleveland, 
and, so far as the time allowed, a clean sweep was made under the 
new administration, usually on the plea that the injustice done in the 
first instance by dismissing the old men had to be remedied by 
reinstating them. 


FEWER CHANGES UNDER CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 


Turning to my tables, you will see that the changes in the classified 
service in the first year of the new administration ranged from 7 to 19 
per cent. in a number of classified offices, whereas in these same 
offices the changes in the accepted and unclassified places ranged 
from 46 per cent. to over 95. In other words, the changes in the 
unclassified and excepted places average from three to seven times 
as many in proportion as in the classified places. I think that of 
itself gives a standard of comparison; for, until the offices were 
classified, the whole force was changed exactly as the unclassified 
service now is. 


The CHAIRMAN. Have you any figures to show that the efficiency 
of the offices was not better before than after the changes ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I have no means of getting at such figures. But 
it is a fact that in the classified service they have not found it neces- 
sary to make more than a very small number of changes compared 
to those made in the unclassified. This shows that either under the 
merit system better men enter the government service or else that 
under the patronage system good men who ought not to be removed 
are removed merely for political reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does not the other system of appointment cre- 
ate a body of men who think their appointments are for purely self- 
ish purposes and regardless of the interest of the government, and 
that they go to one or the other party just as that party will help 
them in shortening the hours of labor or increasing wages? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Not atall. There are certain offices where this 
law is administered right up to the hilt. Take the office in Boston 
under Mr. Corse, or the office in Brooklyn under Mr. Hendricks, or 
the office in Chicago under Mr. Saxton. . Yet these offices are the very 
ones which are most efficiently administered and do their work best. 
Wherever the law has been administered honestly and efficiently, it 
gives in this way a conclusive answer, by actual, practical experience, 
to all criticisms. It provides the best possible service. I think that 
experience shows conclusively that we can get 


THE VERY BEST OF DISCIPLINE AND SERVICE UNDER THIS LAW. 


I would like to see the clerk who would be insubordinate to Mr. 
Saxton. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Roosevelt does not meet the objection that 
I raise. These men begin to work for the shortness of hours of labor 
and increase of compensation, out of all proportion to what is made 
by the farmers and mechanics of the country. 

Mr. RoosEvELT. You are referring evidently to the fact that cer- 
tain employees in certain bureaus and offices have been banded to- 
gether and demanded eight hours’ work. I think that, as a rule, that 
can be best corrected by departmental discipline. We have no 
authority to deal with that question. If we had authority to deal with 
it, I would proceed to say to these men: “ You stand a little in the 
same position as a man in the military or naval service of the United 
States, and you must not take part in these movements. Leave these 
associations, or go out of the service.” They could be dealt with in 
that way. Remember that those people Prine § in an entirely different 
position from a man in the average trades-union. They are occupying 
positions conferring special advantages upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it not a fact that in the Civil Service Law, as 
it exists, there must be an extension of this? 

Mr. RoosEvELT. I doubt it. These combinations occur in non- 
classified as often as in classified offices. You are doubtless aware 
that the labor-unions have signed petitions that the government em- 
ployees shall not work more than eight hours a day. If you have not 
received such notices, you will receive them. You have letter-car- 
riers and clerks protected by the classified service demanding such 
favor precisely as the non-classified office-holders do. 

Mr. STONE. This system of appointment under the civil service 
does not contemplate any fixed limitation of service ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Not in the least. It contemplates that, if they 
are faithful, they should serve right on. My theory is that they 
should serve as long as they are physically able. 

Mr. STONE. Physically and mentally fit to serve? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. As long as they do their work well. 


NO CIVIL SERVICE PENSION LIST. 


Mr. STONE. A man goes into the service as a young man,— and 
he must be comparatively young under this system,— and he is kept 
in by the action of this law for a long series of years, until he is worn 
out and decrepit (which he finally becomes, anyhow), and it suggests 
a civil service pension list. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It does not suggest it to me in the least. I see 
no reason why a man, who gets well paid as a government clerk, 
should expect, when he grows old, to have a pension rather than a 
man who has been poorer paid as an ordinary clerk outside. The 
theory ought to be that he would himself have saved up or made 
some kind of provision for his old age. But, if you desire to reach 
that object, it can be done in this way (I am not saying that I would 
approve it): you could require a government clerk to go into some 
scheme of insurance that would be intended to guarantee hima certain 
amount. That is done in some of our private corporations. 

Mr. GREENHALGE. I think it is done in Germany, in the public 
service. 

Mr. RoosEvELT. I did not know that, but it is done in the ex- 
press companies and other private associations here now. But, for 
myself, I am not convinced of the advisability of any such scheme. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the mail service, for example, which is in the 
classified service, a person comes in under an original examination 
and takes a commission practically for life or during good service. 
That being a hazardous employment, he may, in the course of a few 
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years, perhaps without any fault of his, while employed in the service, 
get into a wreck and be deprived of one of his fimbs or his life ; and 
why should not the government pay him a pension if he lose a limb, 
or his heirs if he is killled, the same as it pays a pension to a man 
who goes out and fights the battles of his country? 

Mr. ROosEvVELT. I see that Mr. Clarkson has advocated some 

such scheme as that. I could not answer off-hand a question of that 
sort. There may be reasons why that scheme as regards railway 
mail clerks is justifiable. On the other hand, there is no necessity 
for paying such a man a pension any more than there is any private 
employee, and it is not any more hazardous than codfishing on the 
Banks or being an express agent on a railroad. 
_ Mr. Stone. This is a future question, but the point in my inquiry 
is this: that what Congress might or might not do was not the ques- 
tion, but the question was whether or not the tendency of this 
system was to lay the foundation for a civil pension list. 

Mr. RoosEVELT. I do not think so. I do not see why it should. 
I can see why an organization might establish such a system, but I 
do not think there is any necessity for it at all in the government 
service. 

As to removals in the departmental service during these seven 
years, I should say that, aside from those that have died in the ser- 
vice, the average duration of a man’s term would be about thirteen 
years. A little less than 8 per cent. of all the removals per annum 
would make it about twelve years, or nearly thirteen. It would, per- 
haps, be a less term in the local offices. The men who stay in longer 
than that would probably be efficient and faithful men, who would 
presumably be able to make some provision for future old age. 


INEFFICIENT MEN CAN AND SHOULD BE DROPPED. 


In the departments, long before this law came into effect, there were 
in each bureau certain old men who had’ outlived their usefulness, 
but were kept there. I am not saying whether it was right or wrong. 
I saw the other day that Mr. Grosvenor, in the House, mentioned 
as ee a fault of our system the retention in office of this inefficient 
class of people. That was in speaking of the report submitted from 
the Committee on Appropriations, saying that there were retained in 
office some 400 clerks who were doing inefficient work. He spoke as 
if our system kept those men in office. Of course he is utterly in 
error, as the slightest examination of the subject would have shown 
him. All that I can say is, let Mr. Grosvenor. find out the names of 
those persons who are inefficient and then go to the head of the 
department and ask to have them discharged, and he will find that 
the law does not protect inefficient men in that way. The power of 
discharge is absolute. 

Mr. STONE. You say that you do not think a man ought to be dis- 
charged for political reasons? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. NO, sir. e 

The CHAIRMAN. Could ¢hzs be done? In order to retain efficient 
employees under this law, could not the appointment be for a definite 
period and then at the expiration of that period let the record that 
the man had made enter into the question as to his appointment ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If you allowed the record he made to be the 
test of his efficiency, that is being done under the present system, 
because, if the record is good, they ought to be retained now; if it is 
bad, they ought to be dismissed. 

The CHAIRMAN. One of the first things in the mind of an appli- 
cant when he goes into the service should be that, whether his ser- 
vice is long or short, he is not to be a pensioner on the government. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. This Commission is glad to say publicly it 


DOES NOT FAVOR IN ANY WAY A CIVIL PENSION LIST. 


Any clerk coming in now must take his chances, as people in ordi- 
nary life do. If he can save anything up, it is well for him to do it. 
The CHAIRMAN. I have no doubt that that is the mind of the 
present Commission. It is still a fact that it tends to a civil pension 
list. 
MANY TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. RoosEVELT. At this point. I would like you to let me go 
briefly over one or two things. Mr. Hopkins nat yesterday as to 
whether we should hold examinations to test any special technical 
qualifications. In the first place, I would like this committee to 
come and look over our examinations for these special and technical 
places. We hold a great many such examinations, and I think our 
system is especially adapted for them. Some of the best results we 
attain is with technical and special examinations. We have had some 
curious instances of the objections that have been made to our tech- 
nical examinations, and the results that have followed when these 
objections have been heeded. 

I will give you just one instance for which the Commission was 
largely responsible. In one of our _— cities, where there is a 
customs office, an appraiser appealed to us again and again during 
some three months, saying that he needed two special clerks, whose 
qualifications could not possibly be tested by examinations held 
under our Commission. It was perfectly true that we could not 
provide in this way the best possible material; and we consented 








finally to his request to fill these two places without examination, on 
the ground of the special technical qualifications necessary. It was 
not five days afterwards that we read in the newspapers that he had 
appointed the two gentlemen most conspicuous in helping him carry 
his local ward primary, which occurred just at that time. Of these 
two gentlemen so oo needed for special technical ag oer ree 
one was made president and one secretary of the local Republican 
association. You can draw your own conclusions. 

Mr. STONE. Were those the technical qualifications required ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I suppose those were the qualifications he had 
in mind. Undoubtedly, if he were choosing them for purely business 
purposes, he would not have taken the men he did. We could have 
gotten very much better men through our examinations than he did 
under the patronage system. Every oe scientific men have come to me 
and said that they have been glad we had our technical examinations, 
because, while they sometimes did not work to get the best men, they 
again and again saved them from having men put upon them who 
were unfit for the places. We don’t always get the best men possi- 
ble, but we get infinitely better men than are appointed under the 
patronage system. 


SHOULD BE FILLED BY PROMOTION. 


Again, there are certain places for which we hold examinations, 
but which we believe ought almost always to be filled by promotion 
from within the service. 

Take the position of post-office inspector. I do not believe we 
can get an examination for post-office inspector which will be the 
best possible test of fitness for the place; but I feel strongly that 
those places should be filled by the Postmaster-General from among 
the seventeen thousand civil service employees in the Post-office 
Department, the railway mail service, and the local post-offices. 
Several gentlemen of my own party, whose names I do not wish to 
give, came to me from a Western State, insisting that we must have 
post-office inspectors taken out of the classified service; that they 
had some in their State who had been appointed under the previous 
administration, and of whom three did their duty, while five spent 
their time in political work. And under the old system a post-office 
inspector was often a powerful force in politics. 

I told my friends that these assertions showed that we ought not 
to allow the Republicans who were coming in to do the same things 
that they were complaining of in the opposite party. If we excepted 
these places from examination, most of them would be filled by men 
appointed for political reasons only. As it is, among the employees 
in the Post-office Department, you can 2!ways find some men with ca- 
pacity for detective work. Occas‘cu*il,, the present system prevents 
a good man from getting the place; but, taken as a whole, it is an 
immense improvement on the old method. 

Mr. LyMAN. This matter of detective ability has been brought 
forward, but a very small proportion of the post-office inspectors are 
used in that way. 

Mr. RoosEVELT. I do not believe in non-competitive examina- 
tions. If you are not going to hold competitive examinations, | 
would not hold any. On the other hand, a great many places are not 
covered by competitive examinations which ought to be. For in- 
stance, chiefs of division ought to be appointed by promotion from 
among the subordinates. That is done now in not a few cases. 
When a new chief of division is appointed, for the first year he has 
to pass a good deal of his time in learning the business from the 
former chief of division, who may have been reduced to an $1,800 
clerk. The present method of appointing chiefs of division simply 
means that they are appointed for political reasons, 


THOSE ABSURD QUESTIONS. 


Something has been said about the character of the examinations 
under this law. We have submitted to you some scores of sample 
questions, as suggested by some members of the committee. It is 
asserted again and again, even by Congressmen,— as by Mr. Stock- 
dale, for instance,— that we ask absurd questions, such as the dis- 
tance of the sun from Mars, or the distance from Baltimore to 
China, or the length of Snake River, and that these questions are 
put to would-be carriers and clerks. All such assertions are 


ABSOLUTELY AND WHOLLY WITHOUT FOUNDATION. 

We never ask any such questions, nor any questions remotely 
resembling them. Whoever asserts that we do, either asserts what 
he knows to be false or is absolutely ignorant of what he is talking 
about. I challenge any man to specify any such questions which we 
have asked. Of course, out of the thousands of questions we ask, 
there may be an occasional one which ought to have been left un- 
asked; but such an exception is of no consequence anyhow, and, 
moreover, no questions that we ever ask have any resemblance to 
the absurd ones we are said to ask. 


A CHALLENGE. 


I challenge any one to produce before this committee any of these 
alleged absurd questions ; and after this public challenge, if any man 
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continues to repeat the stale slanders about our questions, he must 
be set down as wilfully perverting the truth. 


APPORTIONMENT. 


As to the question of apportionment, I think the mere statement 
made by Mr. Evans and Mr. Cheadle in the House as to the enor- 
mous disproportion in favor of the District of Columbia, Virginia, 
and Maryland, when the unclassified service was in existence, shows 
how mo better it is in this regard to have a classified service, and 
how much more evenly we make the apportionment among the dif- 
ferent States. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think the apportionment is much better 
under this system ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Undoubtedly it is very much better. 

The Commission have been charged with choking up their lists 

with eligibles. This in not our fault in the least. The accusation is 
simply silly. The lists in certain States are full; and yet, for in- 
stance, if a number of people from Indiana come forward in a body to 
be examined, we cannot keep them out. We send every applicant a 
pamphlet in which, a. other things, we give him a list of the 
appointments made from his State and the number of eligibles on 
the list. If he is intelligent, he can look over it and see, for instance, 
that in one State there are ninety-eight men on the eligible list and 
two appointments, and in another two on the list and two appoint- 
ments. He can thus tell his chances, and he takes his examination 
with his eyes open. We have no authority to refuse to examine 
applicants, in the opinion of the majority of the Commission. Per- 
——y I think we have; and I would suggest the following as a 
remedy : — 
Cader the law we are required to hold two examinations a year in 
every State, but I think we need not hold these examinations except 
for places for which there is no surplusage on the lists. Where we 
have got too many applicants from a State, such as Virginia or 
Maryland, my own belief is that we would be coming within the law 
if we refused to hold examinations in those States except for the lists 
of stenographers and type-writers, or any positions of that kind. My 
two colleagues felt that we would have no right to refuse examina- 
nations coer the law. We discussed it again and again, and we 
thought that we might be censured or be charged with behaving 
illegally if we did refuse. 


ELIGIBLE LISTS NOT TOO LARGE. 


We have too many eligibles from some States on some of our lists. 
From the Gulf States, until the last two or three weeks, we have 
never had a sufficiently large number of eligibles on any list. More- 
over, on some lists we do not havea sufficient number from any State. 
So it is plain that the wild statements made by Mr. Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, and others as to our having enough men on the lists to fill 
vacancies in the departments for the next twenty-five years are pre- 
posterously untrue. We could not fill vacancies for the next six 
months from our present lists; and we only have a surplusage for 
certain States, and then only on the clerk and copyist registers. The 
other day I heard it said that for one hundred and fifty consular 
places there were over two thousand applications on file in the State 
Department, three or four times as large a surplusage of eligibles as 
in the classified service, for on an average about a third of our 
eligibles are appointed. 

Tere followed a consideration of the rule which drops eligibles 
who have been one year (two years in the case of experts) on the 
list without receiving an appointment, Mr. Roosevelt saying it puts 
new blood in the lists and prevents their growing unwieldy. 


NATURE OF THE EXAMINATIONS, 


Mr. ROOSEVELT (continuing). Mr. Chairman, in the forenoon I 
was speaking of the character of our examinations. We have sub- 
mitted to you the specimen papers. Ninety-five per cent. of our 
examinations are for positions like letter-carriers, copyists, and clerks. 
Nearly all of the applicants examined are for positions like those. 
By turning to those examination papers, you will see that a copyist 
would be examined upon spelling, penmanship, copying, and simple 
arithmetic, and that is all. There is not one of those branches, I 
suppose, that does not have a direct bearing upon the kind of work 
the copyist has to do as soon as he is appointed. You must have 
copyists that can write, copy, spell, and do simple problems in 
arithmetic. 

A letter-carrier must show a knowledge of his city and its streets, 
and he is examined as to the skill with which he can read addresses. 
Sixty per cent. of his mark is given on these two subjects. He must 
have a knowledge of arithmetic, so that he may keep the record of 
letters not delivered, etc. We give him a very Hina fase upon his 
handwriting. The spelling is simply to test his ordinary common- 
school education. It is thus evident that the carrier’s examination 
is as simple and practical as possible. The clerk’s examination is 
exactly the same as the copyist’s, except that we add some questions 














in grammar to test his knowledge of making correct sentences and 
putting them in good English, and he must also understand elemen- 
tary book-keeping; and, finally, we give him a few questions, count- 
ing for only 5 per cent. in the total mark, upon United States geogra- 
phy, history, and government. We do this simply to test his general 
knowledge, as we feel that a man in the public service ought to know 
something about the per pene and geography of his country. 

These geographical and historical questions are purely elementary 
in character; and, if he fails in them all, and succeeds in all the other 
subjects, he can still get 95 per cent. It is only upon these questions 
that we have been criticised. In asking them, once in a thousand 
times we may take a question which it would have been better to 
leave alone; but, after all, if a man fails upon one such question, 
it does not count for more than one-tenth of 1 per cent. We 
have seriously thought of abandoning all these questions, simply to 
avoid giving any chance at all for criticism; but I should be reluc- 
tant to do this, because they are such good tests of a man’s general 
intelligence. ; 

We feel that we want a man who is pretty well up in the elemen- 
tary features of our institutions, as such a man is apt to be intelligent 
and will do well in the service. I have now given you all the subjects 
on which an applicant for the ordinary positions are examined. You 
have samples of our questions. If you examine those sample ques- 
tions, you will find none of them remotely resembling the questions 
you hear so often quoted as being asked by us. 

As to promotions, I think that, as soon as we have a force sufficient 
to do it, it would be an admirable thing to establish in the office 
boards of promotion, and to make promotions depend upon examina- 
tions where, say, one-third of the marks, or thereabouts, shall be 
given on efficiency marks of his chief for a certain term preceding, 
and two-thirds on a competitive examination. That system is in 
effect in the Treasury, but it is not conducted by us. They say it 
works,admirably. I have understood, and I think one of your com- 
mittee said the other day, there is great difficulty about promotions, 
and that Congressmen are urged to secure promotions. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not think that is generally the case. I have 
not been called upon in that way. 

Mr. STONE. On what test is a promotion made? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. On any test that the promoting official sees fit, 
with one or two exceptions. 

Mr. Stone. Is it a test provided by the department itself? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. By the department itself. 

Mr. STONE. You have nothing to do with it? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. We have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Stone. And no control over the changes or promotions? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. We have no control over promotions. The 
President would have to give us a rule. 


e 
PROMOTIONS. 


Mr. Stone. A bill has passed the House—I do not know 
whether it is a law yet or not—increasing the force in the Pension 
Office by about six hundred clerks. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is pending in the Senate, but will be a law. 

Mr. Stone. Those clerks will be appointed under the civil 
service? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STONE. I am using this as an illustration. It is a pertinent 
one, and comes up at this time. I do not recollect the provisions of 
the act as to the grades of the clerks, but there are clerks provided 
for in all the classes, I presume. Now, is it not the practice of the 
departments,— and, whether it is or not, is it not possible and legal 
for the Commissioner of Pensions, or his subordinates, to promote 
the clerks already in that bureau to all the higher places provided for 
in that act, so that the new clerks will come into the lower places ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It is, sir. 

Mr. STONE. In making those promotions there is absolutely no 
restraint on the appointing power or the promoting power as to who 
shall be promoted, in the exercise of partisanship, or anything of that 
sort. Political considerations may largely influence promotions. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stone. Is there no way to prevent that? Does not the Com- 
mission have a right to go into a matter of that sort? 

Mr. RoosEVELT. I think the way that I suggested would prevent 
that, making promotions always from one grade to the next above, 
and not allow the promotion of a thousand-dollar clerk to an $1,800 
place, but to a $1,200, and then a $1,400 and a $1,600 place. I would 
make appointments of the lower-grade places under some such rule 
as that, and that a man should not be promoted until he had served a 
year under an examination of the kind suggested. 

Mr. SToNE. You seek to take this service out of politics. Is 
there any reason why promotions as well as appointments should not 
be made competitive ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Nota particle. 

Mr. Stone. I think the same rule ought to apply to both. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. But there is less danger of political considera- 
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tions in a promotion than in an appointment, because the men are all 
in the service; and a man who is chief of a division, while he may 
have his favorites, will also see his interest in appointing a man be- 
cause he is efficient. 

Mr. Stone. There will be under this act between 500 and 600 ap- 
pointments, and of that number perhaps too will be promotions. I 
am not familiar with the disposition of the present Commissioner of 
Pensions in that behalf, but I take it for granted that, if he is subject 
to the ordinary weaknesses of men in political place and power, 
he is likely to select persons of his own political faith for these pro- 
motions. I just suppose so, and it may not be so. Could you devise 
a plan that would see to it that these promotions were made purely 
for merit ? 


TOO SMALL A FORCE. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the plan that I have suggested would 
prevent that. We have not the force necessary to do that now. We 
are falling sadly behind with the work we have got to do. I think 
it would be perfectly right to have competitive examinations for pro- 
motions. 

Mr. STONE. Examinations before your Commission? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, sir; or before a separate board appointed 
by the Commission and reporting to us. I would make competitive 
examinations for all clerks in the $1,600 class to go into the $1,800 
— They could be marked for efficiency one-third, leaving a mark 
of 60. 

Mr. STONE. What is necessary for Congress to do in this re- 
spect? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If Congress will give us sufficient clerical force, 
we can do it. 

Mr. STONE. How much clerical force.would you need for that? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If we had force enough to do all the work here 
in the departments and at each of the local offices instead of having 
it done nominally by boards of examiners, and if we were given ten 
clerks of our own and allowed to detail them to make those examina- 
tions and do that work, I believe we could undertake those promo- 
tion examinations. Of course we would have to have some assist- 
ance from the departments themselves. We ought to be given 
twenty more clerks to do all our own work with, instead of being 
forced to make shift with whatever is grudgingly given us from the 
departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. I can see a vast difference between promotions 
and appointments. Take the classification service, and promotions 
are non-political by either party and there is no more reason from 
that standpoint that they should promote Republicans than Demo- 
crats, or vice versa. 

ae ROOSEVELT. A decided pressure is made personally by the 
clerks. 

Mr. STONE. Then, when a promotion is to be made from $1,600 
to $1,800, or from $1,400 to $1,600, and all along the line, and 
when one person is a Democrat and another a Republican, and the 
promoting officer happens to he a Democrat or a Republican, as the 
case may be, he is more apt to favor the person in the line of pro- 
motion who is in political sympathy with him. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think it would be a good thing to introduce 
some such scheme as I speak of. I think that ought to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Take the Treasury Department, for example. 
Without any law upon the subject or any rule approved by the Presi- 
dent authorizing the Civil Service Commission to take charge of that, 
as I understand it, that department has established this very system, 
and that all promotions are on merit. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. So I understand. I cannot speak by card. My 
belief is fhat it would be well to make that system calgary, not 
only upon the Treasury, but upon all the other departments. 

Every now and then we get a little illustration showing the 


NON-PARTISAN ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW 


as a whole. There is an instance that came to my knowledge only 
yesterday, which I spoke to Mr. Stone about, and which I would like 
to speak of officially here. One of the clerks we have, who was ap- 
pointed last year, was from North Carolina, a young man named 
Bunn. At the time of the appointment we knew nothing about him. 
I happened incidentally to learn since his appointment that he is a 
nephew of Congressman Bunn, of North Carolina, which: makes a 
probability that he is a Democrat. 

I merely mention that to show his Democratic proclivities. He 
showed me yesterday a copy of a paper called the W7/son Advance, 
a Democratic paper of North Carolina, where a local Republican club 
had indignantly denounced their Congressman, Mr. Cheatham, for 
having permitted “the following-named Democrats” to take offices 
in Washington, and among them was the name of Bunn. Their 
names being known to him, I asked him if they were Democrats, 
and he said they were. One or two were appointed in the railway 
mail service, and the others were in the departments. Of course 
Mr. Cheatham had nothing to do with their appointments; and it was, 
unwittingly, good testimony to the fact that the law was being ob- 








served in a non-partisan way, because evidently the Congressman 
had no influence in the appointments, and they had been appointed 
wholly without reference to political considerations. 

Mr. Hopkins asked as to the danger or shortcomings of the present 
system. As I have said, I am far from saying the System is a perfect 
one; but I do claim that it is a vast improvement over the old sys- 
tem, and I wish that proviso may be kept in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are soliciting suggestions that will perfect 
the system. 

SHOULD BE NO BACK-DOOR ENTRANCES. 


Mr. RoosEVELT. I think one of the main things that we want to 
get rid of is having a back door into the classified service. Under 
the rules that is the case now. I desire right here to express my 
views generally about the imperfections of the system. I firmly 
believe, and I think my colleagues agree with me, that we ought not 
to allow any person to come into places except through competitive 
examinations. 

We ought not to give any man the benefit of it unless he enters by 
fair competition. Even now, after a year’s term of service, a man who 
is in a place excepted can be transferred to a place covered by com- 
petitive examinations. Until very recently (the 29th of June, when it 
was practically stopped), any man who had served two years below 
the classified service could, & passing a non-competitive examination, 
go into the classified service. In all those cases there were indi- 
vidual instances where good resulted, but there were also many cases _ 
of political or personal favoritism. All transfers and promotions of 
this sort ought to be stopped. 

I have prepared a set of rules to be submitted to the President 
and, I hope, to be approved by him, that no man who has entered 
through non-competitive examinations or been appointed to an ex- 
canal place can be transferred to a place covered by competitive 
examinatiohs. 

When this law was first administered, the theory was that any 
officer requiring the exercise of special qualifications for positions of 
trust should not come under the civil service; and the Commission 
itself was not classified until two years ago. Its men were chosen by 
the gentlemen of the Commission. 


THE EXAMINATIONS GIVE THE BEST MEN. 


It has been a curious fact that the men that we now have in the 
Commission, who are very efficient men, are those who came in regu- 
larly through competitive examinations. The men appointed outside 
of examination rarely did well. I have not the least hesitancy in 
trusting these men who have come in through competitive examina- 
tions. Of course, until a man has been with us two or three years, 
we do not put him at the most responsible work ; but, during all that 
time, he is a under our eyes. We get admirable men through 
our system, and I cannot imagine any better method of supplying 
men than that of taking them simply from our regular lists. It works 
excellently in actual practice. 


NEED OF MORE EXAMINERS. 


One of you gentlemen asked me to state my own opinion of what 
I thought should be done in a legislative way for this office. In the 
first place, as I have told you, our examiners here at Washington we 
ought to have given us outright. 

We ought not be put, for instance, in a position of having to write 
an ae letter to the Postmaster-General, as I did last night, 
requesting that he detail to us the necessary force from his office, and 
warning him that we could not do any more work for his department 
unless we were given the clerks that ought to be allowed us; for the 
Post-office Department is the one which requires most work from us, 
and yet grudges us any material with which to do that work. It is 
primarily the failure to give us a proper detail from the Post-office 
Department that has caused us to fall behind in our work. The 
number of examiners that has been theoretically allowed us is ten; 
but, practically, we never had more than six or seven. Certain 
departments do give us plenty. 


| The Navy Department formerly allowed us a clerk, but the Navy 


Department sent us one of those four hundred inefficient clerks 
spoken of by the report of the Appropriation Committee. We simply 
could not use him, as he could not mark our papers; and we sent 
him back to the Naval Department. We cannot get any one in his 
place. They would give us another man of the same sort, but such 
a one would be worse than useless. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your recommendation is that these men whom 
you have employed for special work under the Civil Service Law 
should be under your department and independent of any other? 

Mr. RooOsEVELT. They should be under our control. It would be 
very little increase of expense. 

Three extra men should be appropriated for, not in a separate de- 
partment, but in our Commission; and the other seven now appro- 
priated for should be shifted definitely over in the appropriation bill 
from the departments in which they now nominally serve to our Com- 
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mission. Moreover, we ought to be allowed to mark all the local 
examination papers here at Washington. This would be in every way 
a great advantage. For this we would need ten extra examiners, or 
twenty in all, at an maim salary of $1,600 apiece. Then I would 


like also very much,—and that would not be very much of an extra 
expense (it would be a few thousand dollars more, but very little),— I 
should like to have an increased appropriation for members of the 
board in the local offices. The figures that I have submitted to you 
to-day will show how variously the law is observed in the different 
local offices. 

CANNOT SERVE TWO MASTERS. 


In the average local office there is apt to be a lukewarm feeling 
toward the law, and the board that is supposed to represent us is 
composed of employees in the government service who have to do 
our work without compensation in addition to their other work. If 
the postmaster does not want them to do it honestly and fairly, they, 
who are usually struggling clerks on small salaries, are to 
him who holds their fate in the hollow of his hand. They feel really 
responsible solely to him, not to us. 

If we were allowed sufficient force, we would mark all the papers 
for local examinations in this city, and therefore they would all be 
marked alike. Of course, under the present system it is not done; 
and the people of one locality have a different mark from those of the 
other, and it makes it impossible to have one standard of marking. 
If you gave us all the papers to be marked, that would lighten the 
work on the local boards. Then, in addition, we should be allowed 
at each office to appoint men from outside, not under the control of 
the appointing officers, to work on our board ata small salary. If 
you allowed us this extra force, it could be given to us in a lump sum 
on the line suggested, and that would make a great improvement. 
The reason I would like to have men outside of the government ser- 
vice is this: a man in the post-office service is of course dependent 
for his promotion upon the superior officer, and also for his retention 
in office; and the probability is that he would first feel that he was 
responsible to the postmaster, and might be not a little influenced by 
that consideration. 

If you take a man from the outside, he is more apt to guard the in- 
terests of the public. Even when an office is perfectly well adminis- 
tered, when there is any change of administration you will find a 
change also in the politics of the applicants. They have a vague feel- 
ing still that those belonging to the party that is out are not eligible 
to go into the public service, although we strive in every way to over- 
come ‘this feeling. They feel that, if they pass, they will not be ap- 
pointed. There are places where that feeling is very wide-spread. 
In others it has been much diminished. Under the administration of 
the Indianapolis post-office, rece man on the eligible list has been 
appointed in the order in which he stands on the list; and in two or 
three instances they are known to be Democrats, and that is quite an 
innovation in Indiana politics. I think that is almost the first time it 
has been done. The law is being absolutely enforced there, and yet 
three-fourths of the applicants are Republicans. 

The CHAIRMAN. Probably the proportion would be reversed 
if there was a Democratic administration. 

Mr. RoosEvELT. The proportion would be certainly reversed, 
perhaps more than reversed. But we are trying to bring about a 
public sentiment which will do away with this feeling. 

Mr. Stone. I think that is understood. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. In the departments here any man that will come 
forward, whether Republican, Democrat, Prohibitionist, or “ Mug- 
mump,” will have his chance. But we ought to have ten extra ex- 
aminers at Washington. And, if we had that force, we could do the 
work right up to the handle; and it would be under our control, and 
we could use it to the best possible advantage. 


FIXED TERMS? 


The CHAIRMAN. Do you wish to say anything further about these 
various questions of appointments, especially as to whether under 
the commission there should be a fixed and definite time when ap- 
pointees shall retire? 

Mr. RoosEveLt. I do not know that I wish to-say anything 
further at this time. I see perfectly the vationale of your proposi- 
tion; and it is the only proposition of the kind that I have seen that 
has any reason in it at all. Still, I am not yet prepared to adopt 
your view. You say, if I understand you, that they should be ap- 
pointed for some term like six or seven years. Whatever the term 
is, it ought not to be coterminous with the four years’ term of the 
President. And then you think they ought to be reappointed if 
their written record of efficiency shows that they deserve to be reap- 
pointed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RoosEvELT. To do that, you would have to make it obliga- 
tory upon the departments to keep a written record of efficiency. I 
would not be willing, off-hand, to express my opinions upon that idea. 
The ordinary proposition to keep a man in office six years, and turn 
him out, I think ought not to be entertained. I am satisfied that a 





clerk coming in at twenty-one or twenty-two years of age — and they 
are best when they are eighteen to twenty-eight—is at his’ best 
after he has been in the service five or six years, when he is just 
becoming exceedingly efficient. He is doing excellent work; and to 
turn him out then, when he is becoming valuable as a clerk, is not ad- 
vantageous. And, if he is a man in middle life, he is turned adrift to 
take up business with which he is unfamiliar. I think it is hard that 
a man who has just learned his business should be turned adrift. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, that, if Mr. Grosvenor or any others of 
the gentlemen who have assailed us in Congress are coming before 
you, I would like to have them do so within the next ten days, so 
that I can be here, too. I am anxious to meet any of them; and I 
want it to be somewhere where I shall have a chance to answer 
them at once. If they are willing to assail us where we cannot 
answer, they ought to be willing to stand up where we can hit back 
at them. 


At this point the committee adjourned, subject to the call of the 
chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE, 


August 23, 189go. 
The committee met, Mr. Lehlbach in the chair. 
The CHAIRMAN. General Grosvenor, the committee will be 
pleased to hear you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. C. H. GROSVENOR. 


Hon. C. H. Grosvenor then addressed the committee. He said: 
In the first place, gentlemen, I am 


NOT AN OPPONENT TO CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


I have been a member of the committee on resolutions in the Ohio 
Republican convention over and over again, and have reported reso- 
lutions favoring the merit system. I believe in it. I am opposed to 
the demerit system, as I understand the system now in vogue in this 
country. 

Referring to his speech in Congress, in which he said, out of the 
numerous persons on the eligible lists in his district, “I have not 
been informed of one who has found a place in the classified service,” 
he explained, of the eight credited to his district, three were ap- 
pointed from Washington County at a time when his district was 
differently constituted and when that county was not in it, and that 
the same applies to the appointments made in 1886 from Monroe 
County, which though now and at the time of his election were in his 
district and were not in 1886, the one from Meigs County, though an 
appointment by competitive examination under the rules, was of one 
who had already been in the government service, while as to the 
eighth, purporting to live in that district, Mr. Grosvenor denies that 
he does live there. 


CHARGES FRAUD ON APPLICANTS, 


Now I want to come to another phase of it. I stated in my speech, 
if I recollect aright,— the speech did not make a very profound im- 
pression upon me, and I did not suppose it would on anybody else,— 
but I stated in effect that it was a fraudulent transaction, fraudulent 
in morals, if not in law, to invite a young man or woman of my Con- 
gressional district or any other Congressional district to spend their 
time and money to take the civil service examination that necessarily 
must be an abortion and unproductive under the law. For that I was 
criticised. Now take the defence, or whatever you call it, involved in 
this letter covering that period of time, where the honorable president 
of this Commission points out to me that my district was barred, to 
use a popular term, from any appointment under the Civil Service 
Commission. And they knew it. I hold in my hand the evidence of 
the applications, agreed to by them, of a large number of applicants, 
— the number I cannot give,— but I will venture to say from my Con- 
—— district, who went to Cleveland, to Columbus, to Parkers- 

urg, to Cincinnati, or Wheeling, perhaps, to take the civil service 
examination, when it was perfectly well understood when they made 
that application for authority to go there that they could not be ap- 
pointed to any office; and the result of it is that since I have been 
in Congress, from 1884, these young people have been constantly tak- 
ing these examinations, and not one of them has been appointed to 
office, and every dollar of that money has been lost, expended, or 
wasted by them. Many of them are poor. I know, notably, the case 
of a young lady in my town who had worked for three or four dollars 
a week, and finally fitted herself to be a teacher in the public schools, 
and at the end of a long struggle paid the debt on her father’s home- 
stead, who made an application, passed a high grade under the Com- 
mission, and she has been absolutely barred because the quota of our 
section of Ohio is more than full, says the Commission. I think I 
am right in my language when I say that girl has been defrauded and 
wronged in that, and that is the popular judgment in the county and 
district in which she lives. 
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PENSION OFFICE FILLED FROM THE SOUTH. 


Now I make another complaint against the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. I have no controversy with the members of the Commission, 
nor do I want to make a personal matter out of this. They adver- 
tised recently that they are advertising, as it were, for bids for the 
clerical positions now to be given out under the additional force in 
the Pension Office, and that they are searching in South Carolina, in 
Georgia, in Alabama, in Mississippi, in Louisiana, and Arkansas for 
people to take their places. 

i want, as an ex-Union soldier and on behalf of the ex-Union sol- 
diers of this country, to express my unqualified condemnation of that 
act. That alone will forever damn the Civil Service Commission in 
the estimation of the people of this country. There is no necessity 
for that, and to insult the soldiers of this country by spreading out a 
great alluring drag-net to drag into that especial service the men of 
the South is an outrage; and I condemn it as such, and, if that is the 
law, it is bad for the law. If that is a necessity in this administration 
of the law, it is bad for the administration of the law, and the law 
ought to be repealed or modified. One hundred protests have come 
to me since this statement was made in the papers as an unjust 
attempt to drive the Northern States out of the Pension Bureau in 
that sort of a way. What would you do? I will tell you what I 
would do. I have stated all the time that I would not lower the 
grade of fitness. I would not turn a man out of office if he was fit 
for his work in the department because he was a Democrat, but I 
want to abolish this board. It is abnormal, and it is a growth that 


was never contemplated by the Constitution. It is a monstrosity that : 


is going to grow up and subvert the principles of the Constitution, 
which places the appointing power in the hands of the Executive; and 
it puts a barrier between the appointing power and the Executive, and 
prevents the executive branch of the government from executing its 
duties under the Constitution. 


SAYS MEMBERS OF CONGRESS SHOULD MAKE APPOINTMENTS. 


So I would make a law ona single page of the statute book that 
establishes the principle of fitness, condemns the idea of partisanship, 
and then I would leave it to the members of Congress from the sev- 
eral Congressional districts of the country, Democrat and Republican 
alike, to recommend in the bureau a young man or a young woman 
fitted for the occupation, and let an examination be made under cer- 
tain rules, as that particular department, knowing the wants of the 
department and knowing its necessities, would establish ; and by that 
system I would stand. 

But in regard to this aristocratic system which looks down upon 
Congressmen, and 


WRITES SNEERING LETTERS TO CONGRESSMEN, 


and tells them that it is none of their business, that they have nothing 
practically to do with it, that they do not know anything of such and 
such a man, and do not know when he was elected, and do not know 
what he represents, which is the effect of this letter, I would see to 
it that the members of Congress take an interest in the administra- 
tion of the civil service branch, and I would turn out an irresponsible 
board which defies the common law of the country and the general 
sentiment of mankind. That is what I would do. I would have 
something analogous to the examinations that have been going on in 
the Census Bureau. Now, if the Civil Service Commission has the 
power,— and, if they have not, the law ought to be repealed,— I would 
transfer to the Pension Bureau in this emergency the trained and 
competent clerks such as could be spared to meet the wants of that 
bureau; and then, if it is necessary to fill up and make an equilibrium 
between the sections of the country, let that be done. But | certainly 
would not at this late day, under this great addition to the force in 
which the soldiers are so much interested, have deliberately excluded 
from the positions of that bureau substantially all the loyal States of 
this country. No man who is keeping in line with the music of the 
nation and the Republican party would do such a thing as that. 

Now, that is the substance of all I have to say. have no per- 
sonal grievance, and I care nothing about the snubs this intitutions 
sees fit to deal out in its correspondence; nor do I care about the 
anonymous paragraphs that are being injected into the papers of the 
country. I have tried to do my duty, and I represent the feeling of 
the Republicans of my State. I went to the last State convention, 
and was assured by more than five out of six Republicans there that, 
if I would introduce a resolution to repeal the Civil Service Law, 
they would vote for it. I do not want to do that for two reasons. 
First, I do not want to disturb the peace ; and, secondly, 


I DO NOT WANT TO REPEAL THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW, 


and I never said so. I do not want to abolish the merit system in 
this country, but I am opposed to the present administration of it; 
and as I said before, and as I say now, any political party that hopes 
twice to be elected in this country,— or if the man who is a candidate 


for the Presidency in 1892 announces his advocacy of this system 
and manner of carrying out the principles of the Civil Service Law, 
he will be beaten too electoral votes. 


MR. GROSVENOR QUESTIONED AND ANSWERED. 

Mr. STONE. Do I understand you to say that none of those eight 
men live in your district now? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have gone over that very carefully, and I said 
that at the time I was appointed one — 

Mr. STONE. I mean in your district as now constituted ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They all live in my district as now constituted; 
but they were appointed way back, and only two were appointed to 
clerical positions. 

Mr. STONE. I remember that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now take the appointment of the young man 
named Rufus Putnam. The way these appointments are made is, 
the applicant makes a statement to the Commission, and gives his 
residence as being at such and such a place, and he swears to that. 
He makes affidavit, and it is certified to by two responsible citizens, 
that he is a resident of that place. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to see Mr. Putnam’s application 
papers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reason I took his name is, if a man had 
been appointed by fraud, he will be dismissed ; he can be removed at 
any time. Here are the application papers [handing them to Mr. 
Grosvenor]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Grosvenor says : — 

“T undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that men who were appointed 
during the thirty days preceding the incoming of the Harrison admin- 
istration in the postal service, as compared with the best of an equal 
number that have come in under the civil service examination, show 
a wonderful superiority in favor of earlier men, and that the earlier 
will rate as 150 to 50 in any scale of efficiency or any test of efficiency 
that might be applied. And in this position I would be indorsed by 
the chief of the railway mail service if he were not an officer of the 
government administering this unfortunate law, and naturally modest 
upon this question.” 

I merely wish to state that, of course, I cannot vouch for Mr. Bell’s 
position; but I can state that Mr. Bell stated to Mr. Lyman and 
myself that he would regard the removal of the railway mail service 
from under the Civil Service Law as a calamity. That is his state- 
ment in effect, but I cannot give you his exact words. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Perhaps it would be well to have testimony 
from first hands, and you can send for Mr. Bell. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will have him here. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That would be the better statement. I would 
state that I do not give away statements that officials give me. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. This statement of mine is made in answer to 
the second-hand statement made by General Grosvenor in his 
speech. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will you not let me make one suggestion now? 
A Congressman making a speech upon the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is, perhaps, in a little different position from a witness 
testifying in an examination even in the same matter. There I had 
the right to give my judgment about this matter under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and not have it called in question after- 
wards. I do not see upon what possible grounds you can come here 
and make a reply. When you get in Congress, you can go back over 
the old files — they may be rusty then — and reply to that speech. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Unless the committee prohibits me, I am goin 
to reply now. In answer to the statement of General Grosvenor, 
will merely state that Mr. Bell made a statement of that kind in 
effect — of course, I cannot give his words — to Governor Thompson, 
Mr. Lyman, and myself, stating in fact that it would be a calamity to 
the service to remove it from under the law, and that he would resign 
if the service was removed from under the law. That was the sub- 
stance of his statement. 

Mr. RoosEVELT. In the first place, I understood you, general, to 
state just now that you never had said you were in favor of a repeal 
of the law. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is what I say now. 

Mr. RoosEVELT. You said in your speech of April 22:— 

“ Mr. Chairman, I will vote not only to strike out this appropria- 
tion, but I will vote to repeal the whole law.” 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is no inconsistency in the two proposi- 
tions. 

Mr. RoosSEVELT. You never had been in favor of a repeal of the 
law. 

Mr. GRosvENoR. Iam not, but I am in favor’ of repealing the 
law which leaves it.in the hands of such a Commission. - As I stated 
before, I am in favor of the merit system. 

Mr. RoosEVELT. I shall not comment upon the general statement 
that there is no inconsistency between not having said he was in 
favor of repealing the whole law and saying he would favor the 
repeal of the whole law. I will let that stand. In the next place, 
the general said that he was not an opponent of civil service reform, 
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that he believed in the merit system. In the same speech, in answer 
to a question of Mr. Clements as to what the civil service system 
was he favored, he responded,— 

“To turn the Democratic party out of power and to put the Repub- 
lican party in.” 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is a little omission in that speech: we 
were discussing the subject of the Chicago platform — 

Mr. RoosEVELT. Where the Chicago platform declared in favor 
of the civil service law, and you declerel that was your interpretation. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That I stated as a matter d pleasantry. That 
was a matter of pleasantry, which I believed every man who was not 
too serious in the business would perfectly well understand. There 
are times when men become so serious upon one subject that they 
lose the side views, the mountains and valleys around them. 

Mr. RoosEVELT. In short, I am deficient in a sense of humor. 
All right. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not think you are deficient. 

Mr. RoosEVELT. But unwilling to see that particular joke. [After 
a few more remarks Mr. Grosvenor left the room.] 


ONE-FIFTH OF THE ELIGIBLES GET APPOINTED. 


As to General Grosvenor’s statement that there were enough eligi- 
bles on the list to fill all the government places for the next twenty- 
five years, Mr. Roosevelt said: The statement is exactly the reverse of 
the truth, of course entirely unintentional on the part of Mr. Gros- 
venor. There are not eligibles on the list now sufficient to keep the 


overnment three months, let alone twenty-five years. Out of every. 


ve eligible who pass their examination for the departmental service, 
on an average one is appointed,— one-fifth. Under the opinion of 
the Attorney-General, to fulfil the constitutional requirements, we 
have to furnish three or four names, to give the appointing officer an 
opportunity to make his choice. Therefore, under the Constitution 
we have got to keep a list of about three times as many names as 
there are appointments made, and only b as a list of about three 
times as many can you give the proper liberty of choice to an officer, 
and provide him with the best men. It is therefore evident that the 
surplusage is a little less than two-fifths of the number. In other 
words, we have extra not more than enough to keep the list supplied 
for six months in advance,— or half a year. When I say that, I am 
taking every man into account on the supposition that they are all 
certified to exactly the same position; but, as a matter of fact, on 
many registers we do not have enough men at any time. We do not 
on the male stenographer register; we do not on the assistant Patent 
Office examiner register; and there are many States, notably the 
Gulf States, where we do not have enough on any register. So that 
there is no register that has enough names from all the States, and 
there are some registers that have not enough names from any State. 
That is a complete refutation of the statement of General Grosvenor 
as to the number of men we have on the eligible list. 


ANSWER TO CHARGE OF FRAUD ON APPLICANTS. + 


In the next place, the statement that we are “inveigling and cajoling 
and urging” men and women to come into these examinations is 
directly the reverse of the case. Here are the instructions we send 
out to every applicant for their examination. Suppose a lady copyist 
applies, here is what we say in the instructions : — 

“The number of women applicants is greatly in excess of the 
needs of the service. Appointments of women under clerical ex- 
aminations are very rare, and none have been appointed in two years. 
The number who passed the copyist examination during the past year 
was 625, of whom only 23 received appointments.” 

I would like to have General Grosvenor point out how that is 
“inveigling and cajoling and urging” any women to come into our 
examinations. On the contrary, that is discouraging them to the best 
of our capacity; and we do our best to discourage the excessive num- 
ber of women who take our examinations. I stop now to ask any of 
you gentlemen if you can imagine a more explicit statement being 
made to each woman to show what chance she has. Can you suggest 
any improvement, Mr. Lehlbach? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, I do not see how there could be; but I 
merely make this suggestion, that a man on the floor of the House 
making an argument, no doubt believing that people are on the elig- 
ible list, used words there in order to make it emphatic. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I do not care how he used the words; but, if the 
words misrepresent the facts, I have a right to answer them. Now 
for clerks. Clerks and male copyists are where we have a great sur- 
plusage ; and we furnish to each applicant a statement of the number 
of clerks on the eligible register and the number appointed for the 
last year from his or her State, so they can get an exact idea of their 
chance of appointment. Now, for instance, we take Ohio. We fur- 
nish to every man who applies from Ohio a statement that there are 
118 clerks on the register and none have been appointed ; and, if he 
persists in taking the examination, then that is his fault, and not ours. 
We go on and say this, “ The great disparity between the number 
examined ”— 





Mr. STONE. None appointed in what. time ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. One year previous to that. We say to them 
that there are 118 eligibles on the register, so we show each man 
from Ohio his chance for appointment. How could we show it 
more clearly than by giving that statement? I ask you that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not see how you could. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Can you construe such a statement as that as 
“inveigling and urging and cajoling ” men to come to examinations ? 
It is ahectately impossible. 

Mr. ANDREW. Would it interrupt you for me to ask a question in 
explanation ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Not a bit. 

Mr. ANDREW. How do you base the number of appointments 
from each State? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. We take the population of the last census and 
apportion the appointments as nearly as possible from that. Now, 
for instance, we have made in all between 1,800 and 1,900 appoint- 
ments, of which Ohio has had 129. Now, it is a very simple piece of 
arithmetic to show that Ohio has had a little over her full share of 
these 1,800 appointments. 

Then Mr. Grosvernor goes on to say, “ This operates as a great 
fraud upon the people”; and he says, “ And, were I or any member 
of this House to get money from these young people by propositions 
as false and misleading as these, we would be indicted and convicted 
in any court of the country for obtaining money and effort under 
false pretences.” 1 have shown you what the false and misleading 
statements were. 

Mr. STONE. I think we understand that. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Now, again, his complaint is: “ There is a very 
remarkable discrepancy among the people of this country, or else 
there is a very remarkable discrepancy in the manner in which the 
Civil Service Law is administered. It does not operate equally and 
fairly upon the various sections of the country. Assuming for the 

urpose of this argument that the law is adminstered fairly, then the 
aw in and of itself is defective and unjust in operation, and hence un- 
fitted for the purposes for which it is being used. 

“Take my district. It is a district with plenty of schools and col- 
leges. My constituents, as a rule, are educated people, people of re- 
finement and character. A large number—I do not know how man 
—have applied, been examined, and passed successfully for hi 
positions under this system; and yet, outside of two or three who 
have found their way into the postal service, under the restrictions 
and limitations as to geographic location, which aided them,”— the 
effect of all this statement, of course, means that he thinks only of 
the postal railway mail clerks, because there is no geographical re- 
strictions about the departments,— “I have not been informed of 
one who has found a place in the classified service from my Con- 
gressional district.” 

You will notice to-day he speaks of clerks. His statement was 
not clerks. In his statement there he says he does not know of one 
who has found a place in the classified service from his Congressional 
district. Of course it is idle for us to follow up the successive ger- 
rymandering of different districts. His Congressional district in- 
cludes five counties, among which are three, Meigs, Monroe, and 
Washington ; and, to show that the law operates faith , it is quite suf- 
ficient to show that those three counties, or that the five counties 
named, have had their share of appointments. It is not affected and 
does not depend upon the men who represent the district, nor does 
it depend upon how the district is carved out. The point is, Do the 
people of these different groups of counties have their representation 
in the classified service? That is what is being denied. His speech 
here says distinctly that his district,— that means the district as now 
constituted,— that group of counties, has not, as far as he knows, 
one man in the classified service. We furnished him the papers 
which show that eight were in the classified service, and I overstated 
the matter when I stated that strictly it was only entitled to seven. 
Strictly speaking, it would only be entitled to six, so his district has 
done a little better than the average district has done. Now, of these 
eight men, two were appointed during the administration of Presi- 
dent Arthur; and they were retained throughout the administration 
of President Cleveland, and are now in office. Four were appointed 
under the administration of President Cleveland; and they have been 
retained, and are in office now. Two were appointed under the ad- 
ministration of President Harrison, and are in office now. They 
furnished vouchers of this sort. Here is the voucher for Alexander 
Downie. His residence is vouched for, and his character is vouched 
for by Daniel A. Russell, of Pomeroy, Ohio, circuit judge of the 
court of the fourth judicial district of Ohio. That is the character 
of indorsement. Take the case of Rufus T. Putnam, the only man 
about whom he raised any question out of these eight men. Seven 
of them General Grosvenor does not question the residence of at all, 
and he simply stated that they were appointed before they came into 
his district, and that with them he had absolutely nothing to do. 
The only man he raised any objection to at all was Putnam. 

I will have that matter looked up at once; but, however that comes 
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out, it does not alter the fact of General Grosvenor’s being entirely 
mistaken in the statement about his district. And, even if it comes 
out that Mr. Putnam is not a resident, it would leave the other seven 
men who have been appointed from his district as at present consti- 
tuted, which under a strict apportionment would not be entitled to 
but six; and in any event it demolishes General Grosvenor’s state- 
ment. 

I think I have incidentally shown you, by showing that the two 
men appointed under Republican administration were retained 
throughout a Democratic administration, and the four men appointed 
under a Democratic administration have been retained so far under 
the Republican administration, that there are no removals now, at any 
rate in these cases, so far as politics are concerned. That thing is 
itself testimony of the fairness of the law. 

Now, General Grosvenor stated to-day that there were no Republi- 
cans appointed to office under President Cleveland’s administration, 
and that substantially the law works out by providing men who are in 
accord with the dominant party for the time being. That was the 
substance of his statement, was it not? 

Mr. STONE. It was. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Now, you see not three minutes after that he 
directly contradicted himself by a that at this present moment 
we were trying to fill the Pension Office with men from Southern 
States, presumably Democrats, to be appointed to serve in the Pen- 
sion Office. 


HIS TWO STATEMENTS WERE NOT COMPATIBLE. 


If under the present administration of the law we are only having 
Republicans come forward, then what has he got to say against our 
having held especial examinations in the South, where we knew that 
the bulk of the men who apply would be Democrats? It seems to me 
that General Grosvenor’s denunciation of the Commission for having 
striven to fulfil the law, and having striven to keep the apportionment 
of the Southern States, and having striven to see that men from the 
Southern States, whether Democrats or Republicans, had their fair 
chance of appointment,— it seems to me that that denunciation is the 
most hearty eulogy of the Commission and the law that could possibly 
be delivered. He shows by his very complaint that the trouble is, 
not that we are administering the law laxly, but that we are adminis- 
tering it too well; and this is the only reason there is any complaint 
against it. General Grosvenor, of course, was a little out in his 
facts in this case in regard to these 600 clerks provided for by this 
bill. It is probable, if our lists hold out, that we will certify about 
300 from the Southern States and about 300 from the Northern and 
Western States. That will be giving in these 600 ng pees a 
larger share to the South than in its proportion it wou 
to. But it is the only way of remedying the actual disproportion 


that exists against the South, and which exists through no fault of | 


the Commission. 

We have striven to get men to take the examination from the Gulf 
States, but until the last time we could not get them. Louisiana was 
the worst State of all. Louisiana was 20 behind in the apportion- 
ment. When it became apparent that this law would pass, we saw 
that, unless we took especial steps to prevent the increase, it would 
become so very great that the South would not have half its proper 
share. Then we very properly held a special series of examinations 
in the South, and advertised in all the papers. As a consequence, we 
have for the first time in the history of the registry a full complement 
of men from Louisiana, and as a Republican I am proud under this 
Republican administration that for the first time we are able to get 
what a Democratic administration had not been able to get,—a full 
list of eligibles from the State of Louisiana; and, out of that list of 
20, 8 appointments have been made, 6 to the War Department, 1 to 
our own office, and 1 to the Treasury Department. They were made 
from the highest men on the list. Judging from their names, they are 
largely creoles. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anything that would prevent the transfer 
of men to the Pension Office, and then for these new men to take 
their places? 

Mr. RoosEvELT. Absolutely nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that your advertising in the South does not 
say that these people who are taken will be placed in the Pension 
Office at all? 

Mr. RoosEVELT. Certainly not. 

The CHAIRMAN. So the whole force may be supplied from trans- 
fers from offices and these people take their places ? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
General Grosvenor, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Now, gentlemen, merely one word more in re- 
gard to a statement by General Grosvenor,— and it makes me regret 
his absence,—he said we defied the law. I meet that statement by 
an emphatic and absolute denial, and challenge General Grosvenor to 
show when and where we defied the law. He also spoke, as I believe 
humorously, about our having cut off a Congressman’s duties in con- 
nection with these appointments. He is quite right. We wish, and 


d be entitled | 


That answers the whole argument, I think, of | 








our aim is, to remove the patronage as far as possible from among 
the duties of a Congressman. e hold that 


A CONGRESSMAN IS ELECTED NOT TO SEE ABOUT GOVERNMENT 
CLERKS, BUT TO LEGISLATE 


upon the great questions that are demanding decision in Congress, 
and that to take him away from the consideration of such questions 
as the silver bill, the tariff etc., and to make him devote his atten- 
tion to patronage, is wrong. 

Just one more word upon what General Grosvenor touched upon, 

and then I am through, and I think I made my promise good when I 
said that I was “loaded” for General Grosvenor. He said in his 
speech of April 24th, and he reiterated it to-day,— 
« “And there is no better evidence of this than the report of this 
committee which we are now considering, which shows that under the 
egis of this system, under its protecting influence, there are a large 
number of utterly incompetent clerks in the public offices of this 
country, held there by the fundamental, underlying principle of this 
system and this practice which we are assailing.” 

I deny absolutely and without reservation that any of these clerks 
are held. there by the principles of the system we are now trying to ad- 
minister, and the matter is susceptible of immediate decision. Let 
General Grosvenor get from the committee the names of any of these 
inefficient clerks, let him go up and ask for their removal on the 

round of inefficiency, and I will guarantee that he will find not the 
east opposition from any Civil Service Commissioner. On the con- 
trary, our main object is to provide that men who are inefficient shall 
be removed, and not for any other cause. General Grosvenor’s posi- 
tion apparently is that these men should be removed for political and 
therefore improper reasons, and not be removed for the perfectly 
proper reason of being inefficient. That seemed to be the trend of 
his remarks; and, as I say, I deny absolutely that we have any respon- 
sibility in any shape, way, or fashion in the retention of inefficient 
clerks. It can be settled at once; and, if he will get the names of 
all the clerks, and let him demand that the appointing officer or 
their superior officer discharge those clerks because they are in- 
efficient, then he will see instantly, and I will guarantee it, that the 


LAW WILL NOT INTERFERE TO PROTECT A SINGLE INEFFICIENT 
CLERK 


| from being discharged from office. 


Mr. STONE. What have you to do with removals? 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. We have nothing to do with removals in the 


| world. 


Mr. ANDREW. He made it perfectly clear in his reply to the ques- 
tion that the law has nothing to do with the retention of inefficient 
men. 

_ The CHAIRMAN. Those he claims are kept in and inefficient were 
in all probability, say 99 per cent., appointed before the Civil Service 


| Commission was established. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, probably the whole number. 

The CHAIRMAN. Here is a question which of course General 
Grosvenor would like me to ask Mr. Roosevelt: As you say you 
tried to apportion the clerks among the different States, how does 
it happen that in the Civil Service Commission itself, Messrs. 
Lyman, Webster, Campbell (I believe Mr. Campbell is out), and Mr. 
Doyle, drawing large salaries, are all from the State of Connecticut, 
while there are forty-three States, and the balance of the employees 
are 13,—as he says here, I do not know how many? Will you ex- 
plain that? 

Mr. Roosevelt answered that Mr. Campbell was not in the service, 
that Mr. Doyle is from New York, and that Mr. Lyman and Mr. 
Webster were appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and so not subject to the rules. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





HARRISON’S NEPOTISM. 


President Harrison has obtained places in the government service 
for the following relatives : — 

Carter Harrison, his brother, who was a revenue supervisor under 
the Garfield-Arthur Administration, and is now United States Mar- 
shal for Tennessee. 

Russell Harrison, his son, was appointed assayer at the mint at 
Helena, Mont., as soon as he left college. 

Clem Morris, who married his sister, was appointed to an impor- 
tant place in the revenue service at Indianapolis so soon as Harrison 
became Senator, and remained in said place until retired by a Demo- 
crat after Cleveland became President. Since Harrison became 
President, he has been appointed to a life office in the Pay Depart- 


— of the United States Army, and is now stationed at St. Paul, 
inn. 
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Dr. I. W. Scott, his father-in-law, was appointed a clerk in the 
Pension Office in 1880, as soon as he became Senator, and remained 
in office until after Mr. Harrison became President. 

Henry Scott, his brother-in-law, was in the revenue service on the 
Pacific Coast, and died in that service. 

Mrs. Scott Lord, his sister-in-law, was for years a clerk in the office 
of the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury. She was specially favored by 
being permitted to do her work at her home. : 

Major Scott, another brother-in-law, was a paymaster in the army, 
and is now a superintendent of a public building that is erected some- 
where on the Pacific Coast. He is a small lawyer, and no one ever 
pretended that he possesses qualifications for the post. : 

He appointed Frank McKee, Baby McKee’s uncle, to an important 
place in the customs service in the West. He was scarcely of age, 
and wholly unfitted for the place. During the early days of the 
Administration, he detailed Lieutenant Parker, who is the husband 
of Mrs. Harrison’s niece, to a nice berth with the Samoan Com- 
mission that went to Berlin to settle the Samoan difficulty. 

This list embraces every known relative of Harrison or his wife, 
except John Scott Harrison of Kansas City, who is a Democrat. 
The man, however, whom President Harrison appointed postmaster 
of Kansas City, te one of the best places in his office to a son of 
this John Scott Harrison. 


PRESIDENT OVERWHELMED.— MORE THAN A THIRD OF HIS TERM 
GONE, AND STILL THEY OVERWHELM HIM. 


The President has been so overwhelmed by patronage-seekers 
since his return that he has been unable to get away to Cresson, and 
will have to wait till next week to start.— Boston Herald, Sept. 1, 
1890. 


THE PARTISAN CENSUS. 


A year ago, the new State of Washington cast 58,443 votes, while 
Oregon cast 73,400. But the census enumerators count only 264,242 
inhabitants for Oregon and more than 335,000 for Washington. This 
is absurd. But nothing more could be expected of a census run on 
spoils system. As the Portland Oregonian says, it is the result of the 
“sinecure methods of officialism.”— Springfield Republican. 


OFFICE-HOLDERS BOSSING POLITICS. 


The La Follette machine ground effectively in Dane County yes- 
terday. It was manipulated by Postmaster Bryant, assisted by Post- 
master Netherwood, United States District Attorney Harper, Mr. 
R. C. Brader, foreman of the outside laborers at the capitol, Hon. 
George Weeks, State Prison Warden, Mr. Henry Russell, register of 
deeds, and a score, more or less, of other unoffensive partisans who 
find time to run the political affairs of the county, whether or not their 
official duties are properly performed. Postmaster Bryant was 
chosen a delegate to all the conventions in sight. The fact that 
there was considerable doubt as to whether he should be accredited 
in the county convention to Madison or the town of Blooming Grove 
did not seem to affect his power any or his modesty either. He had 
things wholly his own way, and garnered to himself all the honors 
lying about loose. He stood at the feeding-board, and nothing went 
into the machine without his sanction, hence the grist ground out was 
of course AI in his estimation. Men previously selected by the 
machine were mechanically indorsed by the docile convention, and 
La Follette is in no danger of not being backed by his home delega- 
tion. The nervousness which his managers have been manifesting 
recently on account of the rapidly growing discontent is now doubt- 
less deed for the time being, and all attention may be turned 
toward the other counties of the district where there have of late 
been ominous indications of restiveness.— Madison (Wis.) Democrat, 
August 13. 

ARE WE FREE? 


In New York, the anti-machine Republicans suffer just as promptly 
as the Democrats. When Michael Kerwin became collector of 
internal revenue in the Second District, Henry Hirsch, a Republican 
of the Thirteenth Assembly District, and a friend and follower of 
Fred S. Gibbs, was one of the United States gaugers. About six 
weeks ago, Collector Kerwin called Hirsch into his office, and told 
him that, unless he was willing to work against Gibbs in the latter’s 
effort to secure a nomination for the Assembly, he would have to re- 
si This, Kerwin explained, was the wish of T. C. Platt. Hirsch 
told Kerwin that he would not turn against his friend Gibbs, even 
if he got his (the collector’s) place as his reward. Matters rested in 
that shape. Kerwin then started out to get rid of Hirsch, and 
Hirsch began to work his “influence” for retention. The other day, 
Collector Kerwin met Hirsch in his office, and told him that he 
understood that he was working to prevent his removal. Hirsch said 
that he was, and the collector said: “All right. If you prove 
stronger in this matter than I am, I won’t mind.” Still another Platt 
trick: John W. Marshall, superintendent of federal buildings in New 
York, was recently sent for by Platt. Marshall is another Thirteenth 
District Republican, and Platt opposed his appointment. He is a 


Gibbs man; and Platt told him that he must change his tactics and 
oppose Gibbs, intimating at the same time that, if he did not do so, 
he would be likely to lose his place. Marshall is still out for Gibbs. 
National Democrat, August to. 

That remark of John Wanamaker to Congressman Rockwell that he 
would not recommend to the President the appointment of a Demo- 
crat unless it is clear there is no Republican to fill the office sizes up 
the man. A fraction of the people only are holy in his sight. Uncle 
Sam will some day do business on a Leger basis.— Springfield Re- 
publican. 


CONSULAR SERVICE. 


The conference of American consuls-general and consuls at Paris 
with reference to the working of the tariff administration bill is likely 
to be productive of great good. It is the first attempt to secure unity 
of action in this branch of the service, and it may lead to something 
like a permanent organization of the consular force, which will help to 
take it out of politics. So long as our consuls had little else to do 
than act as custodians of ships’ papers and help distressed Americans 
to get home, there was not much reason against treating consulships 
as purely political appointments. But since Mr. Evarts was Secre- 
tary of State there has been an extension of their duties, as observers 
of the economic and financial conditions in the countries to which 
they are accredited. There also has been put on them the business 
of verifying invoices, and detecting violations of the law against the 
immigration of paupers. The new law greatly extends the powers 
and responsibilities of those who are accredited to the commercial 
and manufacturing centres of Europe. It throws upon them a large 
share of responsibility for the efficiency of the tariff laws, and it 
gives them a standing and an importance in the _ of those among 
whom they are to live. Those of them who exhibit marked ability 
in the discharge of these duties will be entitled to claim a greater 
permanence in office than has been accorded to their predecessors.— 
The American (Phila.), Rep. 


POLITICAL POSTMASTER FOR PORTLAND. 


PORTLAND, ME., July 10.— The appointment of Herbert G. Briggs 
to be postmaster of Portland created no surprise in this city to-night, 
for it has been expected for the past three months that Mr. Briggs 
was to receive the appointment when it was made. Mr. Briggs is a 
native of Auburn in this State, and is about thirty-seven years of age. 
He has been very prominent as a ward politician, and has held 
several minor offices. He has been an alderman, and is to-day one 
of the park commissioners. He has been chairman of the Republican 
city committee, and is a strong personal friend of Speaker Reed; and 
it is due to the latter’s influence that Mr. Briggs received the appoint- 
ment. It is understood that Mr. Reed even intimated to the Presi- 
dent that he should consider that he had been personally slighted if 
Mr. Briggs was not given the appointment. The present incumbent 

_is T. S. Palmer, an appointee of President Cleveland, who has filled 
the position to the satisfaction of the people of Portland, and who 
has greatly increased the efficiency of the force here. John P. Hobbs 
had an unusually strong petition, signed by nearly all the leading 
Republicans, for the place; but this has been disregarded to gratify a 
personal feeling of Mr. Reed.— Boston Post, July 11, 1890. 


A CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION OF ONE. 


We concur heartily in the suggestion of Mr. Charles Lyman that 
the United States Civil Service Commission would be a more effi- 
— body if it consisted of a single commissioner instead of a board 
of three. 

It would also become a constitutional institution, something it is 
not at present. 

Our candidate for the sole Commissioner of the civil service, 
under the new arrangement, would not be Mr. Charles Lyman, or 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, or Mr. Hugh S. Thompson. 

The single individual to whom we would restore the functions that 
have been assumed by the three mandarins is the President of the 
United States— Mew York Sun, August 13. 





THE TEXAS DEMOCRATS 


declare against a “life tenure” and in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment, fixing a limited tenure for all offices. 


REMOVAL WITHOUT CAUSE. 


The committee appointed in Jersey City to visit Washington with 
a view to securing the reinstatement of Foster Lester, the colored 
mailing clerk whom Postmaster Dickinson of Jersey City removed 
several days ago, have returned. They say that Mr. Fowler, who 
received them at Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s office, hunted the 
records to find a copy of Postmaster Dickinson’s charges against 
Lester. To his surprise, they say, he could find no charge whatever. 


He promised to look into the matter and report to the committee 
promptly. The colored people will hold another indignation meeting 
this evening. — Vew York Times, August 20. 





